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DE DI N A FON. 
His Grace the Duxs of LREINST EE. 


I T is neceſſary for me to account to your 
Grace for the liberty I have taken, without 
your knowledge or approbation, of inſcribing 
the following tract to you. The ſubject of 
it is ſuch as lays claim to your notice: ſtrong- 
ly attached as you muſt be to one country by 
reſidence, and to the other by the ties of affi- 
nity, friendſhips, and loyalty, I might, with 
propriety, ſolicit your protection to a work, 
the deſign of which is to promote the united 
welfare of both. But I am induced to deſire, 
that you would extend this protection to theſe 
ſheets, for another, and a more general rea- 
fon. If they contain matter worthy the mu- 
tual regard of theſe kingdoms, it may be at- 
tended with general advantage to propagate 
the conſideration of them, as far as the moſt 
1 probable 
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probable means of doing ſo will permit. In 
England, the public are ſuſſiciently inclined 


to read and to canvaſs political diſquiſitions 
ſubmitted to their inſpection; in Ireland, it 


is probable, that ſome artificial helps are re- 
quiſite, to introduce a diminutive treatiſe of 
this kind into obſervation. A name beloved 
and reſpected there, will excite a general at- 
tention to the work that bears it, and that 
might otherwiſe paſs unnoticed by thoſe 
for whoſe uſe it is compoſed. 

Your Grace's elevated rank and character 


have, I acknowledge, pointed out your name 
to me, as the moſt likely to recommend this 


to the ſerious inveſtigation of the temperate 
and unprejudiced in that country. 


That I have not endeavoured. to obtain 


Your Grace's conſent for making this uſe of 
your credit with your countrymen, has been 


merely owing to my fears of intruding upon 


the political opinions of any man, and of ſeem- 
ing at leaſt to attempt the gaining a ſanction 


to that, for which I deſire alone to be reſpon- 


ible. | | 
THE AU TH OR. 
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CONSIDERATIONS, Ge. 


Tu E liberality of principle, as well in the com- 
mercial as in the political world, gradually diffuſ- 
ing itſelf over the opinions of mankind at preſent, 


and the late public diſcuſſion of the ſubject, afford 


ſtrong inducements, and ſome encouragement, to 


treat freely of the actual relative ſituation of 


Great-Britain and Ireland, and to offer private ſen- 
timents upon meaſures calculated to procure ad- 
vantages to each, and to promote the welfare of 
the empire; this ſituation is now very much 


altered by the late emancipation of Ireland; with 


reſpe& to legiſlation, her rights, both externally 
and internally, are eſtabliſhed and acknowledged ; 
her power of trading with every country of the 
world is alſo recognized; ſhe is not however 
wholly independent, in the political ſenſe of the 
word ; her crown is inſeparably united with that 
of Great- Britain, where the Sovereign reſides, and 
where one eſſential branch of her legiſlature acts : 
from hence reſult ſome conſequences which muſt 
affect her independance : Firſt, a direct negative 
on legiſlation : Secondly, a coercion by the execu- 
tive power in Ireland; and, thirdly, a practical 
authority in matters of commerce. Whilſt the 
conſtitution of Great-Britain and Ireland ſhall re- 
main in its preſent ſtate, the controul of the legiſ- 


lative over the executive power muſt continue to 


influ- 
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1 | 
influence the actions of the Sovereign in that coun- 
try where he reſides, and over that part of the 
united empire where he does not reſide; his Mi- 
niſters muſt be accountable for all the meafures of 
Government adopted in Ireland, as well as in 
Great-Britain, and therefore muſt take care to exer- 
ciſe the negative veſted in the Crown, with reſpect 
to Ireland, with a proper regard to the welfare of 
the empire, at the head of which 1s placed the 
Sovereign of Great-Britain. The ſame principle 
muſt operate as to the direction of the executive 


power, either in Great-Britain or Ireland, and the 


former, poſſeſſing all the imperial ftrength of ar- 
mies and fleets, ſhe at the fame time retains the 
ability of putting this executive power into motion 
at any time: her authority in matters of commerce, 
though not ſo immediately apparent, is nevertheleſs 
certain; beſides, the force of the direct negative 
on all Iriſh laws, and the executive eoercion alrea- 
dy mentioned, ſhe can apply, without appearing 


to interfere with the legiſlation of Ireland, many 


powerful engines to controul and regulate her com- 


merce; all treaties with foreigr ſtates are at her 


diſpofal; and at ſuch a juncture as the preſent, 
when a ſyſtem of univerſal traffic ſeems on the 
point of obtaining a diſtinguiſhed rank in the poli- 
tics of Europe, an authority of this kind muſt be 


of the moſt important conſequence to the growing 


trade of a country eircumſtanced as Ireland is. 
Great-Britain has many foreign colonies and poſ- 
ſeſſions, and over them an executive right; ſhe 
therefore may prevent Ireland from trading with a 
conſiderable portion of the world, or ſhe may in- 


cumber this commerce with ſuch impoſts and regu- 


lations,” as may render it not worth the ſeeking. 
On the other hand Great- Britatm cannot be m_ in 
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M her preſent relative ſituation, to be wholly inde- 
CE pendent of Ireland ; ſhe is, without doubt, poli- 
3 tically ſo, as to all the functions of Government, 
* and the uncontrouled exerciſe of her conſtitu- 


K tional powers but particularly, and with re- 
E gard to the welfare, or even the exiſtence of 
7 the empire, ſhe is by no means fo: If Great- 


7 Britain poſſeſſes wealth, and great conſtitutional 
1 ſtrength, Ireland furniſnes a numerous and hardy 
1 race of met, and enjoys many advantages in ſoil, 
U and the poſition - of the country, with reſpect 
my both to the trade and the politics of Europe ; 
8 whilſt the hands of the one have been employed 
9 in traffic and manufactures, thoſe of the other have 
1 


been raiſed to conquer, or to protect; until within 
theſe very few years, Ireland could ſcarcely be 
conſidered in any other light than as a nation of 
ſoldiers and ſailors, and it is aſtoniſhing what pro- 
digious, numbers of both iſſued from her during 
the laſt war: It has been calculated, that three- 
- fourths of both armies in America were Iriſhmen, 
or their immediate deſcendants; and the body 
of ſailors from that country, on board the fleets, 
were computed to a moſt enormous amount ; a 
country of militia, that feels itſelf poſſeſſed of li- 
berty, is a moſt dangerous neighbour to ſuch a 
ſtate as pn nec ſhould, for the misfortune of 
both, any ſerious difference ariſe between them, 
in proportion to the poverty of ſuch a country, 
will be its inclination to, and its leiſure for, arms ; 
and, until Ireland ſhall be enabled to turn the ma- 
Jority of her people to the ſame occupations that 
_ employ thoſe of her ſiſter kingdom, ſhe muſt be 
regarded by Great-Britain with an eye of the ſtrict- 
eſt caution, and the moſt tender ſenſe of prudent 
circumſpection: It does not invalidate this, to ſay 
that England cannot be thus affected by Ireland, 


unleſs 
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(#3 
unleſs the latter ſhall throw off allegiance to her 
Prince, and connection with her ſiſter country, any 


more than it would invalidate the ground of Eng- 
land's poſſeſſing a legiſlative controul over Ireland, 


by ſaying that ſhe could not without the utmoſt 


danger exerciſe it:—The capacity in both caſes 


exiſts; and there is a poſſibility of its being led or 


urged into action: It has become of more conſe- 
quence to Great-Britain to preſerve, the utmoſt 
harmony with Ireland, than to retain all her other 
poſſeſſions, together with her friendſhip and con- 


nections with the reſt of the world; united toge- 
ther they can ſupport their importance in the 


ſcale of Europe; and, what is a much more inte- 
reſting object to them, their liberties, though every 
colony, and every other ally ſnould be torn from 
them; but once ſeparated, or even eſtranged from 
etch other, abſolute ruin to both muſt enſue ;—to 


a poſſibility of this event, each of them ſhould 


look forward, and guard againſt its conſequences, 
by all the means which a wiſe foreſight can ſug- 
geſt; every poſſible cauſe of difference between 
the two countries ſhould be, as ſoon as poſlible, 
removed; and the intereſts of both ſhould be ſo 
cloſely knit together, and interwoven, as to render 


the chance of future diſſention between them as 
ſmall as the ſtate of human nature can admit. In 


order to diſcover how this may be effected, it is 
neceſſary to conſider the circumſtances of the two 


countries in another light, the former being in- 
tended to manifeſt the critical neceſſity of conſoli- 


dating the intereſts, and ſtrengthening the bands of 
union that connect them. It will be proper to 
view the general outlines of the internal ſtate of 
each, and afterwards, how far the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of both can point out a method of pro- 


moting the great political deſign of eſtabliſhing a 


future 
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ſuture concord between them, and at the ſame time 


advance the reſpective intereſts of the two coun- 
tries, ſo far as may be conſiſtent with this leading 
principle. Great- Britain is a country fmall in extent, 
and containing much fewer inhabitants than many 
others in Europe: But her people have been moſt 
profitably employed, in advancing the wealth and 
power of the natlon, by following their own indi- 
vidual intereſts, ſecured to them through the bleſ- 
ſings of liberty, and an excellent conſtitution; 
hence ſhe has become the greateſt naval, commer- 
cial and manufacturing country. in Europe; and 


has been enabled to carry on wars, and to incur 
: : rn WT 6 * — « l 5 
EXPENCES for the maintenance of her trade; both 


which, . conſidering the limits of her own proper 
territory, will afford matter, of the greateſt aſto- 
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niſhment to future ages. But, in the. proſecution 


of this extraordinary courſe. to wealth and great- 


neſs, ſhe, has incumbered herſelf with 4 debt, 


which, although it ſhould. not in the End fink her, 
muſt; for à long time, operate extremely to the 
diſadvantage of her power, ,and retard her. progres 
can colonies has, by, contracting her dominions, 
and ,her market, 8 more rieceſſary 
tor her, to cultivate with effect the remainder of 
her poſſeſſions, and to ſearch, for new marts to 


in improvement. The ſeparation of her Ameri- 


take off the ſurplus of her commodities ; the lat- 


ter has been found, ſo as; at leaſt, to anſwer pre- 
ſent exigency, and the former is now in a train of 


cenie 8 
Ireland, until the late emancipation of her legiſ: 
lature, muſt be practically conſidered as a province 
of Great-Britain, that retained juſt ſo much con- 
ſtitutional freedom as depended , on the wit,” and 
curreſponded with the * of the ſuperior coun- 
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| "try: This will was exerted, and theſe views par- NH 
ſued, in the manner that was natural to a mercarr- 9 
| tile nation, apprehenſive ot a rival, and jealous itz 4 
| the extreme of her advancement ; Ireland felt the 1 
i effects of them through every department of her . 
I! law, her revenue, and her trade; coirſequently, 1 
Wo the time of her liberation, ſhe was neither a 7M 
| commercial nor a manufacturing nation.—She had 
i no capital adequate to the ſupport of the one 
bl character, nor induſtry to entile her to the other: 
| 5 This muſt be taken in the general, as the ſolitary : 
i manufacture of linen, and the confequent trade, 1 
moſtly carried on through the medium of Great- 1 
Btitain, cannot be ſaid to beftow on her either of 1 
thoſe characters. Since the attainment of her 1 
freedom, Ireland has began her courſe of manu- «8 
faQures and commerce; after fo long a reſtraint 1 
ſhe has naturally extended her views, as tobott, XK 
much farther, perhaps, than either her abilities, or MK 
her preſent habits of induſtry can juſtify : hier 1 
manufacturing exertions have been productive of 
little more, hitherto, than grounds, however ilf- 
founded, for the apprehenſions of Britifh artiſans, 
and the effects, neither of them, nor of the ex- 2 
tenſion of her trade, have been felt. in the price, 1 
or in the emolument of land, when, did any ſuch . 
exiſt in a beneficial degree, they would have been 8 
experienced. & country where, from whatever 1 
cauſe, the general capital is ſmall, muſt take n 1 
conſiderable time, through the flow and gradual _ = 
encreaſe of that capital, before it car arrive at We 
that ſtage of improvement which ſhall extent its v 
influence throughout the community ; and there- Is 
fore, it was equally unreaſonable, ot the one hand, 8 
to lobkfor the immediate gold and& harveſt, which 7 
the, proſpect of an enlargement of commerce 755 
i „ tecmed 
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ſeemed to promiſe in Ireland ; and on the other, 
to indulge thole extravagant jæalouſies, which the 
dread of manufacturing competition really pro- 
duced in Great-Britain. Notwithſtanding Ireland 
had, on her own proper account, - no imperial 
diſburſements to provide for, nor expenſive ar- 
rangements of commerce to make, yet ſhe has 
been, for many. years paſt, gradually accumulat- 


ing a debt, which, at preſent, her reſources are 


wholly unable to diſcharge. This debt may, there- 
fore, be conſidered as one part of the contribution 
of Ireland to the expences of the empire, Whe- 
ther by the maintenance of a large military force,, 
or by whatever other mode Great-Britain was, 
pleaſed to point out. After this review of the, 


Ree circumſtances of Great-Britain and Ite- 


and, it remains to determine how thoſe which 
are peculiar to each may lead to a method of pro- 
moting the great deſign of eſtabliſning a future 
concord between them, and at the ſame time ad- 
vance the reſpective intereſts of both countries, ſo 
far as may be conſiſtent with this leading principle. 
I his is certainly one of the moſt arduous, as well 
as the moſt. intereſting topics, that can occur be- 
tween two nations; it embraces not only the wel- 


fare, and future proſperity, but the very: exiſtence: 


of both, and what very much adds to the difficulty 
is, that no precedent can be reſorted to, which: 
may ſerve as a guide to deliberation, there being 
not a ſingle. inſtance, in the hiſtory of, mankind, 
oppolite to the preſent ſubject of negociation be- 


tween the two kingdoms, in moſt of its principal 


circumſtances. However, it may be conſtrued: 
into temerity, for an individual to propoſe his 
opinions upon a ſubject of this nice and critical 
nature, it muſt be productive of ſome benefit 5 155 
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the community, to receive, from every man who 
Has beſlowed aftention. on this important tranſaQt? 
on, the reſult of 'a temperare and mature conſider- 
ation ;—even his errors*may bring forward enqui- 
ry, and conduet to truth; and, in this caſe, there 
is little chance of their miſſeading, becauſe they 
muſt, in a diſcuſſion of ſuch immenſe moment, be 
ſubmitted to the correction of the beſt informed, 
and the wiſeſt in both countries. 

A ſtricter connection than at preſent obtains be- 
tween Great-Britain and Ireland, ſituated as they 
are at preſent, can only be formed, with any proſ- 
pect of ſtability, in either of two ways; by a le- 
Fiſlative union, as between England and Scotland, 
or by a fœderal compact. The firſt it would be 
extremely difficult to adjuſt, even although the 
circumſtances of the two countries ' ſhould admit 
of ſuch a mode, without violating the leading prin- 
ciple of eſtabliſhing a ſolid union of intereſts and 


3 


aàffection-. The cönſtitutions of the two countries 


being preciſely the ſame, as to repeſentation, the 
number of repreſentatives from Ireland, to be ad- 


mitted into the Britiſh: Houſe of Commons, ſhould 


naturally be ſuppoſed to bear a relative proportion 


to that which conſtiutes the elected body there, 


theſe two numbers are as three hundred to five 
dred and fifty- eight, that is nearly as one to two — 
one hundred and fifty; therefore, would be the leaſt 
number to be ſent from Ireland, which, together 
with the Engliſh Members, would amount to ſeven 
hundred; a body that muſt appear much too un- 
wieldy for the proper functions of legiſſation. The 


Gtuation of the places, from which - thoſe repre- 


ſentatives ſhould: be choſen in Ireland, would oc- 
caſion a moſt extraordinary ferment there. The 
value of repreſentation has much increaſed ſince 
tke ime of the union betwen England and Scotland. 
0 WEE, a oa, X#3+.w, © Feby Ron Boroughs 
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Boroughs in Ireland have got into the hands of the 
Freat families, and little leſs than e e. civil 
war would accompany the meaſure of aſcertaining 
à ſuitable diviſion of them among the proprietors. 
It would be attended with ſtill greater difficulty to 
determine the proportion of tax between the two 
nations. If this was to be ſtruck according to the 
amount of their reſpective incomes, as they now 
ſtand, it would be rather leſs than as one to fifteen; 
ſo that a land- tax of four ſhillings in the pound, in 
Great-Britain, would carry little more than three 
pence inthe pound in Ireland; or rather not ſo much. 
if into the account is taken the quit and crown 
rents, at preſent a land-tax on Ireland, and mak- 
ing the ſum of ſixty- five thouſand pounds annually. 
It would be impoſſible for Ireland to bear the ex- 
traordinary impoſts upon cuſtoms, &c. that Great 
Britain pays, and if a like proportion as that for 
the land- tax was to run through all the other de- 
partments of her revenue, it would ſo totally 
change the ſcheme of her finance, and produce ſo 
very little to Great-Britain, after providing for the 
moſt œconomical eſtabliſhment, that ſuch a rate 
muſt appear inequitable to her, and an attempt 
at any other would lead to endleſs controverſy in 
the negociation between the two countries. 
If we look to the Houſe of Lords in Ireland, we 
ſhall there find more extaordinary impediments to 
a transfer of the legiſlative Power. The Lords, 
not being a repreſentative body, may be deemed 
competent to abridge their power of voting and to 
alter their mode of legiſlating, ſo far as regards 
themſelves, though even this may fairly admit a 
conſtitutional doubt; but a Biſnop is a body corpo- 
rate, and merely a tenant for life of the rights an- 
nexed to his ſee, an alienation of theſe rights is % 
„,, I OL CEE Son [14-4 fatto 
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facto null and void, either legally, or 'contiitution« 
Ally, anda-furrender of them, by delegating æ cer- 
tain number to repreſent; the whole, would be of 


itſelf enough to vitiate any national agreement of 
whick it made a part. If, on the other hand, the 
entire bench of Biſnops were admitted into the 


Houſe: of Lords of Great-Britain, the lay Lords 


weuld, no doubt, conſider themſelves as juſtly en- 
titled to proportion of at leaſt two to one in the 
number of their repreſentatives. Sixty-ſix Lords 
from Ireland muſt therefore, according to this rule, 
take their feats in the new aſſembly of peers, that 
is, morè than four times the number of the noble 


delegates from Scotland. |» 


_ Theſe obſtacles, and many others that might be 


pointed out, may be regarded as formidable bar- 


riers againſt a legiflative union, although the par- 
ticular circumſtances of both nations: ſhould admit 
of ſuch a meaſure; but when they come to be de- 
Hberately weighed, and impartially conſidered, all 
the objections: hitherto ſtated appear trifling, when 
compared: with ſuch as ariſe upon this view of the 
fubject. The too great objects to be attained: by the 
parties; are, the furtherance of mutual intereſts; and 
tlie permanent eſtabliſhment of reciprocal affection, 


Theſe ought to be regarded as eſſential to every 


ſpecies of argument that may be propoſed for con- 


fidoration. All meaſures ſubmitted ta the public 


as conducive to the accomplifiment of ſo deſirable 


purpoſe, ſhoutd be brought candidly and fairly to 


this teſt; let us therefore examine how the reſpec- 
tive circumſtances of the two countries can encou- 
rage an” expectation of ſuch a feſult from a legiſla · 
tive union, and, taking ſuch feperately,, we may 
then be enabled to judge how far cach may be at- 
ren To nor ilens ob et oK t 


is. 
As io the advancement of mutual intereſt, if the 
two countries look on themſelves as engaged in the 
Purſuit of their own individual advantage, then 
he principal deſign of Great-Britain will naturally 
be, to gain a revenue from Ireland towards the ſuß- 
port of her burdens; and to prevent her inter fe- 
rence as a rival in the general market; but: theſe 
two branches of the ſcheme-are-wholly incompatt- 
ble with each other. In the preſent ſtate ef Triſh 
commeree, no revenue can be derived from thence 
to Great-Britain worthy her attention; the en- 
creaſe of it muſt proceed from the imprevemem 
of induſtry, which will; naturally produce the ef- 
fects ſo much dreaded by manufacturing jealoufy. 
If, on the other hand, they are actbeteck by theſe 
fair and liberal motives which regard their com- 
mon proſperity, then the depreſſion of Iriſh induſ- 
try, Or the injury of her general welfare, muſt di- 
realy militate againſt the proſecution of the deſign 
to which ſuch motives gave birth; and that this 
will follow, in a moſt alarming degree, the mea- 
fure of a legiſlative union, can very little be doubt- 
ed, when the circumſtances of Ireland, under ſuch 
Rate, are fairly conſidered. The moſt corfpiguous 
effect of this arrangement would be a certain and 
formidable drain of abſentee caſh from Ireland. 
At preſent this is computed at a million annnally. 
The removal of her legiflature, and conſequently 
of the greater part of her nobility and gentry, to- 
gather with the  neceflary aitendance of ſuitors, 
either for political favours, or in the proſecution of 
legal buſineſs, would increaſe this to double the 
amount, at leaſt. The only inſtance in which 
money cannot be conſidered as an article of com- 
merce, is, when it is in this maaner exported ;- no 
return whatever is made for it, and it may be rea- 
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ſonably computed, that a remittance'of this kind is. 
equivalent to the one half as much more in the 
courſe of trade; a drain, therefore, equal to, three 
millions in mercantile tranſaction, would annually 
iſſue from Ireland. It may be queſtioned whether 
Great- Britain could long ſupport the operation of 
ſuch a balance againſt her. It is certain, that Ire- 
land could not, and that every year after, the firſt, 
muſt render her more aud more. unable to. bear it. 
To this may be advanced the experience of to;day,. 
when, altho' a million in, caſn is annually, drawn 


from Ireland, yet the country is teported to be in 
a ſtate of progreſſive improvement and induſtry, 


together with commerce, ſeems to have. been ex- 


tended. But it muſt be remarked that Ireland, as. 


was before obſerved, on the firſt opening of her, 
liberty to trade, has made unuſual exertions to 
reap the benefit of it, and gone beyond her means, 


ſo that the appearance of this extraordinary advance. 
may prove deluſive, and what is of much greater 


importance in this queſtion, the emigration of her 
nobility and principal families would occaſion a 
void in the ſociety, and a check to the cultivation 
and growing ability of the country, and would not 
only. put a fatal ſtop to the future progreſs of im- 
provement, but deſtroy the preſent effects of that 
cultivating ſpirit, now ſpreading itſelf over the 
whole kingdom. This leads to another and a very 
ſerious conſideration. The loſs of ſo much money 


continually drawn from a country, without a return, 


is very great in itſelf; but when men of rank and 
property are alſo drafted from it, the loſs is aug- 


mented beyond the reach of computation. Where: 
ever a man of fortune fixes his abode in the coun- 
try, he creates a circulation of induſtry around him; 


every ſhilling he expends contributes to the intro- 


duction” 


( tj ) 


duction of an habitual application to labour, from 


whence a profit ariſes. His money 1s the reward; 
and his example, not unfrequently the ſpur and 
direction, to the efforts of his neighbourhood : In 
Ireland, the capital of farmers is in general very 


inadequate to the purpoſes of an improved culti- 


vation. The gentry apply themfelves to this em- 
ployment almoſt univerſally, and poſſeſſing the ad- 


vantages of wealth and knowledge, they introduce 


by degrees a more intelligent and productive cul- 
ture. It is not perhaps too bold an aſſertion, that 
Ireland has hitherto been enabled to ſupport herſelf 
under the enormous remitttance of caſh to her 
abſent proprietors, principally through the diffuſive 
operation of the money expended, and the exam- 
ple of improvement exhibited, by the ſuperior ranks 
of her inhabitants; and it cannot be doubted, that 
the emigration of theſe would be equivalent to the 
removal of a conſiderable quantity of the productive 
tabour that conſtitutes the great baſis of the national 
capital. Such & defalcation, ſuddenly occaſioned, 
muſt prove fatal to that country. Thoſe who have, 
perhaps, too curſorily, aud without a due examina- 
tion of the ſubject, entertained a favourable opinion 
of a legiſlative union, ſeem to reſt their hopes of 


ſupplying this deficiency upon the introduction of 


merchahts, artificers, and manufacturers. But 


where is to be found an inſtance of a country, im- 


proving in trade and induſtry, during the abſence of 
three-fourths of its people of rank, and great landed 
5 Surely the removal of a very conſidera- 

le branch of the home conſumption, cannot hold 
forth a proſpect of advantage in the eſtabliſhment 
of manufactures. A trade of export, until theſe 
are founded, it would be impoſſible to expect; yet, 
upon ſuch a viſionary ſpeculation are grounded the 
FRY O hopes 
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hopes of introducing the whole race of merchants 
and manufacturers, in the place of the nobility and 
gentry of Ireland. The intereſts of that kingdom 
would be not a little impaired, for a conſiderable 
length of time, by the ruin of its capital city. Its 
chief ſupport is derived from the neceſſary reſort of 
men of property, who are drawn thither either by 
buſineſs or pleaſure. It poſſeſſes neither port nor 
tituation for carrying on trade, and however it may 
be deemed - advantageous in the end to diſperſe 
three or four hundred thoufand people into other 
diſtricts, better ſuited tothe employments of a com- 
mercial nation, yet the annihitation of ſo great an 
home market as Dublin affords, before others to re- 
place it have been gradually formed, muſt deeply 
affect the tender growth of trade aud manufactures 
in that country. If theſe reflections are in any de- 
gree juſt, they demonſtrate that the intereſts. of 
Great-Britain and Ireland will be ſubſtantially in- 
jured by a legiflative union. Let us in the next 
place conſider, whether that meaſure is more likely 
to promote the other chief branch of the deſign, 
that is, an eſtabliſhment of reciprocat affection 
between the two nations. 8 5 
Greae- Britain will receive into her legiſlature 2 
large enereaſe of members; together with them, 
ſhe wilt alſo be encumbered with their retainers ; 
every man who looks up to them for proviſion, will 
naturally attend upon his principal to ſolicit his 
regards. Agreeable to the uſage of the modern 
Engliſh policy, theſe muſt, ſooner or later, ſhare 
the favours of adminiſtration in one or other of the 
kingdoms. In Ireland, under the circumſtances of 
a reduced eſtabliſhment, the number of employ- 
ments and douceurs will be much diminiſhed; and 
in Great-Britain it is not very probable that they 
12 can 
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can be proportionably encreaſed. It will become 


- 4mpoſſible to conter on the Iriſh members of either 


houſe, who muſt attend abroad the greater part of 
the year, any executive employments in their own 
country ; ſo that whilſt the expences of their living 
are very much enhanced, conſequently their 
neceſſities are multiplied, the means of aſſiſting them 
to defray the one, and of ſatisty iug the other, muſt 
prove wholly inſufficient, unleſs by a diſtribution 
of Engliſh employments among them. The cir- 
cumſtances of the two countries would then, as to 
this particular, undergo a total revolution. Inſtead 
of Engliſhmen poſſeſſing many of the lucrative 
offices in lreland, we ſhould have the Irith admitted 
to 2 conſiderable proportion of them in Great-Bri- 
tain. But whether thoſe concerned in political 


traffic on one ſide of the water, would ſubmit as 
patiently to ſuch an alarming intruſion, as thoſe on 


the other have done, is a queſtion of very great 
doubt. It is certain, however, that ſuch a conſe- 
quence would not tend to promote cordiality be- 
tween the leading men of both countries, and it 
may properly be ſubmitted to-the experience of 
Miniſters who have found the taſk of apportioning 
the rewards of government, not the leaft compli- 
cated and embarraſſing of their functions, whether 
the diſcharge of this part of their duty might not 
be encreaſed, almoſt to an impoſſibility of practice 
in Great-Britain, by ſo great an enlargement of the 
{phere.of its operation. Whatever difficulties may 
be hereby thrown upon the ſhoulders of politicians, 
and however unwelcome this influx of ſtrangers 
might prove to their expectations and enjoyments 
in Great-Britain, the ſentiments and feclings of 
the people in Ireland, would probably take an im- 
preſſion by no means favourable to the wiſhes ad 
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the founders of this ſyſtem, or to the welfare of the 
empire. The ſpirit of freedom, and the pride of 


the newly acquired conſtitution, are there in their 


full ſtrength. The longer the people continue to 
poſſeſs, the more deeply they will become ſenſible 
of the importance of jt, and the more tenacious 
will they be of what they had for ſuch a length of 
time purſued, and what they have with ſo much 


carneſtneſs at Jaſt retrieved. A ſcheme of legiſſa- 
tion for them in another country, would ill ſuit the 


taſte of a nation but too long oppreſſed by the 


peremptory dictates of Miniſterial will, iſſued at a 


diſtance from their exigencies and their complaints. 
They will be led on every unpopular queſtion: to 
believe, that the great minority of Iriſh members, 
in the Engliſh parliament, has. been over-ruled by 
the deciſive majority of their aſſociates, and it will 
be nearly impoſſible to convince the body of the 
people, that a virtual repreſentation in Great-Bri- 
rain is e e in conſtitutional authority, to an 
actual repreſentation in Ireland. Jealouſies, diſ- 


contents, murmurs, and perhaps commotions may 
ariſe, whilſt the men of property and influence, 


whoſe talents ſnould naturally be employed to con- 
vince and to aſſuage, muſt be far removed from 
the ſcene, and leave his neceſſary duty to men, 


who are uninformed of the real ſtate of the matters 


in agitation, or who, in the character of Placemen, 
are ill adapted, to infuſe any other than ſuſpicions 
into the minds of thoſe whom they labour to per- 
ſuade. If to this concurrence of the probable 
cauſes of uncaſineſs in Ireland, there ſhould be, at 
any time, added the influence of intrigue, or the 
invaſion of a foreign enemy, the abſence of men, 


whoſe peculiar intereſt and province it is to defend 


the poſſeſſions of the Crown in that country, would 
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be moſt dangerouſly felt; it might be attended with 
ſuch conſequences as muſt involve both the king- 
doms in one common ruin. Before this part of the 
ſubject is diſmiſſed, it may be proper to beſtow 
a few words on an argument, advanced by ſome 
advocates for a legiſlative union between Great- 
Britain and Ireland, deduced from the eſtabliſh- 
ment and effects of a ſimilar meaſure between 
England and Scotland; in almoſt every eſſential 
circumſtance the two caſes materially differ; Eng- 
land and Scotland were kingdoms within the ſame 
iſland, conſequently an uninterrupted intercourſe 
was preſerved between the different parts. of it, 
and the comparative evils of Iriſh and Scotch 
abſentee drains bear a much greater proportion, 
than as two to one; the communication alſo be- 
tween the electors and the elected has been con- 
ſtantly maintained, and the influence of the latter 
over the conſtituent body, has rather encreaſed 
than diminiſhed, 

The parliamentary repreſentation in Scotland, 
at the time of the Union, from original defects in 
its conſtitution, and from the reduced ſtate of its 
legiſlative importance, could not advance claims 
10 a large ſhare in the new legiſlature, which was 
to govern both; on the contrary, Ireland muſt, 
at the loweſt calculation, appear - equitably. en- 
titled to a very conſiderable proportion of the 
numbers, which ſhall conſtitute the general body 
of repreſentatives. There were no Biſhops in 
Scotland, but the Iriſh church has. the well- 
founded demand of her legiſlative proportion, 
whatever changes the conſtitution may underga ; 
| theſe, and ſome other differences that might be 
cnumerated, were it neceſſary, will ſerve to prove 
that the two caſes are by no means parrallel ; there 
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is one conſideration, however, not in general at- 
tended to, that alone is ſufficient to eftabliſh the 
ſtrongeſt diſtinction between the two inſtances. 
Scotland, at the time of the Union, and for many 
years after, held her people in a ſtate of feuda! 
ſubordination ; it was therefore only neceſſary to 
gain the aſſent of the Chiefs, in order to inſure 
that of their vaſſals; notwithſtanding which, that 
kingdom was thrown into a dangerous ferment by 
the meaſure; but, in Ireland, no ſuch clanſhip 
exiſts, and an acquieſcence, under a great and 
deciſive public revolution, cannot be bargained 
tor and paſſed away by any ſet of men whatever. 
It appeared neceſſary to expatiate ſomewhat more 
largely on the policy and natural conſequences of 
a legiſlative union, as a meaſure for the future. 
indicoluble connection of Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, than to the majority of both kingdoms may 
ſeem expedient, becauſe, until the minds of men 
can be impreſſed with the utter impracticability of 
carrying tuch a ſcheme into execution, without a 
riſque of the greateſt danger, as well as inconve- 
nience to each nation, the ſpeculation on which 


it is founded may continue to oppole itſelf to any 
other mode of eſtabliſhing a future concord between 


theſe kingdoms, and therefore, prove an impedi- 
ment to the acquiſition of that, which all wiſe 
men earneſtly deſire to ſee accompliſhed. _ 

In eſtabliſhing a fœderal compact between two 
nations, wholly independent on each other, and 
previoufly unconnected, other than by maxims 
of general policy, regard is paid ſolely to mutual 
convenience and reciprocal profit; but, between 
two countries circumſtanced with reſpect to each 
other, as Great-Britain and Ireland are, conſidera- 
tions of another nature blend themſelves with the 
7 | neceſlary 


(33 
neceſſary arrangement, of their ſeparate claims, 
and their reſpective privileges. So far as the li- 
berties of the one may be affected, by the ſupe- 
riority in wealth and power of the other, it be- 
hoves the inferior, in the firſt inſtance, to guard 
ſcrupulouſly againſt the effects of any terms in the 
agreement, which may ſerve hereafter, either ſpe- 
culatively or practically, to trench upon any of 
the fundamental principles, which ſecure the free 
exerciſe of its legiſſative powers. Hence conſtitu- 
tion is the primary object of Ireland, in every 
negociation entered into with Great- Britain. What- 
ever may, even by future inference, tend to im- 
pair this, it is reaſonable that ſhe ſnould immedi- 
ately reject, becauſe, if once admitted, it can ne- 
ver afterwards be reſumed, and no man can fay 
what occaſions may preſent themſelves, in the 
courſe of time, that, ſhall tempt the ſtronger to 
oppreſs the weaker as heretofore, and weaken 
that ſceurity of freedom, which Ireland now poſ- 
ſeſſes, and which is the ſolid foundation and main 
fupport of any durable eſtabliſhment of concord, 
between the two countries. With reſpect to an 
arrangement merely commercial, between Great- 
Britain and Ireland, mutual allowances and reci- 
procal conceſſions muſt form the ground-work on 
which it can be raiſed, with any great public et- 
fect, either in point of union or of general im- 
provement. Here too it. appears of a very differ- 
ent nature from any treaty entered into by two un- 
connected ſtates, where the parties are juſtified in 
attempting, by all the arts of negociating craft, 
to ſecure for themſelves the beſt bargain they can 
ſtrike, under the different circumſtances of each. 
On the contrary, in this caſe, a bad bargain for 


either muſt be a wretched one for both, and that 
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ſide which ſucceeds in over- reaching the other, will, 
in the end, experience the miſerable effects of ſuch 
contracted views and miſtaken policy, by the total 
defeat of every purpoſe that could induce ſuch a 


ſettlement, whether as to commerce or finance. 


Whoever maturely reflects on the circumſtances of 
the two countries. and the poſture of the empire 
at large, muſt perceive that their mutual intereſt 
ought firmly to bind them togethef, in one com- 
monwealth, and that not merely the profits of their 
trade, nor the convenience = a revenue, but their 
ftrength, their ſafety and exiſtence, are ultimately 
concerned in the policy which they ſhall- adopt 
upon this critical occaſion. | 
But, as a wiſe and generous emulation is perhaps 
more neceflary to theſe countries at preſent, than 
to any other that ever ſtood in need of each other's 
aſſiſtance, ſo the difficulty of impreſſing ſentiments, 
which ſhall produce it, is as great as can occur in 
the political hiſtory of mankind. They are both 
nations of merchants and manufacturers; a people 
tenacious of their mem intereſts, and extremely 
averſe to any meaſure that may, by remote poſ- 
fibility, ſeem to injure them. To diveſt them- 
felves of their uatural partialities, and of the preju- 
dices that refult from them, requires an effort which 
nothing but a conviction of the indiſpeniible ne- 
ceſſity of the ſacrifice to the general welfare can 
ever ſupport. If once the inhabitants of thoſe ad- 
joining kingdoms could be perſuaded, that they 
conftitnte, as in fact they do, but one people, ſe- 
rated, it is true, by a ſmall branch of the ſea, 
yet linked together by the ſame laws, government, 
manners, and liberties, then they would view thetr 
public intereſts in the true light; they would con- 
ſider the wealth and proſperity of the one, as the 
| real; 


| . 

real, folid, and ſubſtantial property of the other, 
and they would reject thoſe mean and ſelfiſn ideas, 
that originate in the monopolizing ſpirit of trade, 
and cheriſh that generous policy, which would be 
abundantly recompenced by the extenſion of induſ- 
try and improvement over all the parts of a fertile 
and productivè country. Theſe ſentiments, the 
more they are canvaſſed, the more ſtrongly will they 
demonſtrate the beneficial effects naturally ſpringing 
from them, and, as they are founded on principles 
of univerſal benevolence, as welt as of the "moſt 
extenſive advantage to the community, it may. be 
reaſonably prefumed that a due attention to their 
' conſequences will gradually obtain its proper influ- 
ence over an-enlightened people. 2 85 
If Great-Britain and Ireland are conſidered as 
one extended country, then the fimple, natural, 
and obvious policy to be adopted with refpect to 
tuch a country, is ſo to e its trade and manu- 
factures, as to produce from every part of it the 
moſt that its ſorl or ſituation is capable of affording. 
This can only be accompliſhed by a reciprocal in- 
terchange of commodities, which are either the 
natural growth of the ſeveral diſtricts, or the arti- 
ficial production of induſtry,” brought nearly to 
perfection there: any thing that tends to reſtrain 
this freedom of exchange ſo far as it operates, 
counteracts the deſign of promoting the general. 
cultivation of local advantages. If every yard of 
cloth manufactured in Yorkſhire ſhould be taxed z 
ſhilling as ſoon as it entered Lancaſhire, it would 
produce a double effect, prejudictal to both counties ; 
it would diminiſh, in ſome degree, the demand for 
cloth in Lancathire, and therefore narrowthe York- 
ſhire, market, and, ſo far as the remaining con ſump- 
tion of cloth in W Al became * 
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ſubſiſtence, it would lay a charge upon every work 7 
carried on in that county; it might be advanced, in 
vindication of this meaſure, that, in proportion as 
the people of Lancaſhire found themſelves affecl- 
ed by this charge, they would be forced to intro- 
duce a manufacture of cloth among themſelves, 
and, by degrees, be enabled to' furniſh cloth for 
i their own conjumption. There is very little doubt 
N that the tax would, in time, produce this effect, but 
WE it would be a conſequence very injurious to that 
4 county. The fale of the home manufacture, after 
. it ſnould be eſtabliſned, would be regulated by the 
| price of the Yorkſhire goods; and, although the 
ff people of Lancaſhire would not continue to pay the 
it whole amount of the tax, yet they would {till pay 
. conſiderably more than if no ſuch tax had been im- 
bl poſed ; but this is not all; a conſequence. of greater 
i importance would reſult from the introduction of a 
bf new fabric, ſo managed, into that county ; it would: 
li divert a portion of the capital now employed on a 
| branch of buſineſs, that, it 1s plain, the county 1s 
better fitted to carry on than the woollen, and ſo 
far impair the intereſt of the more productive ma- 
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lf nufacture. Suppoſing that Great-Britain and Ire- 
il land ought to be looked on as one country, whate- 
1 ver #ppears prepoſterous and abſurd in the inſtance 
bi adduced, will prove equally ſo, when applied to 
ij them; and, on a cloſe, impartial examination of 


the ſubject, there is but one reaſon that ſeems to 
diſcriminate between a proper commercial arrange- 
ment, relative to the two countries, and to any two 
counties within the ſame iſland. It is the effect 
that would be produced by ſo great and ſudden a 
change upon the public revenues of each country. 
The deficiencies neceſſarily occaſioned by it for a 
time, muſt be greater than the circumſtances of 8 
* : could 


( 


could afford, and the ſhock might prove in the hight- 
eſt degree perilous to their credit and finance. So 
great are held to be the advantages in a commer- 
cial country of purchaſing al goods at the cheapeſt 
rate, from whatever quarter, that many perſons of 
high rank in mercantile knowledge have pleaded. 
ſtrongly for lowering the duties on foreign pro- 
duce ; and one man of great experience, ſo long 
ago as the beginning of this century, ventured to' 
recommend the making all our ports free, and raif- 
ing taxes on internal exciſe, after the example of 
Holland. But, whatever doubts may be conceived - 
of the propriety of ſuch a meaſure, with reſpect to 
foreign ſtates, there can few be entertained upon 
the benefits which muſt accrue to the community at 
large, as conſiſting of the inhabitants of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, by adopting it at home. It is 
true the ' manufacturers of both nations are ever 
| prone to raiſe an alarm, upon the proſpect of a 
poſſible competition in the ſale of their ſeveral 
fabrics ;. but intereſted apprehenſions of this kind 
ought not to impede a great and comprehenſive 
{yſtem, in the eſtabliſhment of which, almoſt every 
individual but themfelves is materially concerned; 
it is upon the dread of being underſold, that they 
_ reſt their objections. What is this, in reality, but 
the fear of loſing a monopoly, that, ſo far as it 
operates, lays a tax upon every conſumer in the 
ſociety for the ſupport of a work, that can be exe- 
cuted more reaſonably in ſome other part of the 
country? Why ſhould an Engliſhman be denied 
the liberty of purchaſing Iriſh linen, at a penny or 
two pence a yard cheaper than he can procure of 
his own country manufacture? Or, why ſhould a 
man in Ireland be precluded from his choice of the 
various woollen fabrics, that Great-Britain fur- 
| OO | niſhes, 
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niſhes, and be forced to take a ſpecies of cloth, that 
neither ſuits his fancy, nor his wear, becauſe it is 
worked on that ſide of the water which he inhabits ? 
We complain every day of reſtraints that affect our 
liberty of action, whilſt thoſe commercial reſtraints, 
which not only affect our liberty of action, but our 
purſe, paſs wholly unobſerved or diſregarded. —- 


Heretofore Ireland was ſo circumſtanced, that it 


became abſolutely neceffary to favour the monopoly 
of her manufacturers, becauſe the home market 
was almoſt the only one that furniſhed employ- 
ment to them. But every branch of foreign, as 
well as domeſtic trade, being now laid open to that 
country, the arguments made uſe of, and the for- 
mer exhortations of Iriſh patriots, to induce an ex- 
cluſive preference to the goods worked there, do 
not apply, or are calculated to encourage a mono- 
poly, as prejudicial to the true intereſts of an ex- 
rended traffic, as it was formerly beneficial to a 
limited one. It is not upon maxims of general 
policy alone that the advantages of a common in- 
terchange of commodities, unfettered by reſtric- 
tions, may be evinced. The particular ſtate of the 
commercial intereſts of both Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, when duly weighed, will be found to offer 
ſtrong inducements to adopt ſuch a ſyſtem. Great- 
Britain poſſeſſes capital and ſhipping ; ſhe 1s alſo at 
preſent the chief vender of goods in Europe, at the 
general market. Butother countries, where labour 
is cheaper, and the conveniencies of life are not ſo 
highly taxed, are advancing with rapid ſtrides to 4 
rivalſhip with her; in order to counteract this inj u- 


rious competition, it will be neceſſary for her to 


ſearch, in her own dominions, for the ſpot where 
manufactures, that require the greateſt ſtrength of 
coarſe labour, may be conducted upon an equality, 

| in 


( 29 ) 
in point of the expence of workmanſhip, with 
thoſe countries whoſe competition ſhe has the 
greateſt reaſon to dread. That ſpot 1s Ireland; 
but, without aſſiſtance from the capital and ſhipping 
of Great-Britain, Ireland cannot make any con- 
{iderable progreſs for a length of time, in the eſta- 
bliſhment of manufactures. It ſhe can receive this 
aſſiſtance, through the advantage of a conſtant 
market at her door, for all the different ſpecies of 
goods ſhe is moſt capable of producing, ſhe will 
naturally turn to ſuch fabrics as will leaſt interfere 
with Britiſh goods in the general market, becauſe 
ſhe will derive more immediate profit from ſelling 
to Engliſh merchants the kind of goods which they 
cannot procure upon the ſame terms at home, than 
from ſending out cargoes directly to the market, 
where the riſque and delay would prove greater, 
than her ſlender means could afford to ſupport. 
The experience of paſt times exhibits an abundant 
proof of this, and alſo an example of the benefits 
to be expected from the operation of a free ex- 
change between the two countries. When Great- 
Britain, immediately after the revolution, in return 
for the woollen, gave Ireland the linen manufac- 
ture, ſhe wiſely foreſaw, that Ireland was, on one 
hand, unable to conduct it imo the foreign mar- 
kets, without which ability the manufacture could 
never encreaſe to a reſpectable growth; and, on 
the other, that, without ſome exertion on her 
own part, in favour of the new eſtabliſhment, the 
profits ariſing from a ſupply of thoſe markets, as 
well as from the carrying trade, might be thrown 
into other hands: ſhe therefore gave a conſiderable 
bounty on the ſale of Iriſh linens in Great-Britain, 
and, by that means, ſecured to herſelf all that fair 
proportion of benefit, which the manufacture 
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yielded upon exportation; and which the then 


ſituation of Ireland prevented her enjoying, and ſhe 


thereby. afforded ſuch a continual encouragement 
to the fabric, as raiſed it to become the principal 
ſupport of Iriſh induſtry, down to the preſent day. 


Ireland, tho poſlefſed of this manufacture, for near a 


century, and exporting every year to a very conſider- 


abie amount, has not hitherto availed herſelf of the 
liberty of trading with it to any part of the world, 


which ſhe has always enjoyed, but has conſtantly 
thrown into the hands of the dealers in'Great-Bri- 
tain almoſt the whole of the cxports in this arti- 
cle;—of' upwards of twenty millions of yards, an- 
nually ſent out of Ireland, little more than half a 


million has been carried into all the other markets 
of the world; a plain proof that ſhe has not been in 


a condition to export directly, on her own account, 


even the produce of a manufacture perfectly eſta- 
bliſhed, and that ſhe feels the great advantages to a 


country in her ſituation of ready money and a quick 
return. Theſe two profits, upon the foreign ſale, 
and upon the carrying trade of all goods which can 
be produced in Ireland at a cheaper rate than at 


home, ought equitably to content Great-Britain, 


and thoſe ſhe will enjoy for many years, that is, 
until the encreaſing capital of ireland ſhall become 


1 ufficient to enable the merchants and manufacturers 


there to prefer a direct trade, with a greater profit 
and a ſlow return, to a circuitous one with a ſmaller 
profit, and an immediate return; or, until, in pro- 
ceſs of time, the manufaQures of Ireland ſhall 
become ſo well eſtabliſhed at home, and ſo well 


known abroad, as to induce foreign merchants 'to- 
tend over orders to be executed there, on their own 


proper account, in the ſame manner as they now 
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Let Great-Britain reflect but for a moment, on 
what principle ſne founded, and at a large expence 
maintained her colonies in America and in the . 
Weſt-Indies, and apply that principle to Ireland, 
and ſhe will diſcover fats motives to induce 
the eſtabliſhment of this doctrine. The advantages 
propoſed in the ſyſtem of colonization were a ſup- 
ply of the provinces with the manufactures of 
the mother country, an enlargement of power 
and ſtrength, by the effects of the carrying trade, 
fecured through the act of navigation, and an en- 
creaſe of the gumber of inhabitants, in the gene- 
ral population of the empire. Theſe advantages 
were; .no doubt, of the utmoſt importance, and 
under the influence of a liberal policy, would have 
continued to flow until the OED time; but un- 
happily, the ancient mercantile ſpirit of Europe 
interpoſed, and either for the moſt part deftroyed 
them, as in the caſe of America, or burdened 
them with ſuch an encreaſe of price on the produce 
of the Weſt-India iſlands, as very much contribut- 
ed to impair the benefits expected from them. 
The ſyſtem of monoply produced in this inſtarice, 
what it will ever experience, a flow and ſilent 
counteraction of the excluſive advantages it aims 
at eſtabliſhing. Without expence, without danger 
of an American revolution, and above all, with- 
out the certain, though gradual deſtructive effects of 
the monopelizing ſyſtem, every one of theſe bene- 
ficial conſequences would reſult from the proper 
cultivation of Ireland. Whilſt Great-Britain con- 

tinues to work her manufactures better and cheaper 
than other countries, ſhe muſt enjoy almoſt an 
excluſive preference on the ſale of them in Ire- 
land. The produce of that country, either mate- 
rials or workmanthip, for the reaſons before * 
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will naturally feek a foreign market through the 
medium of her capital and her correſpondence, - 
whilſt the ſalutary effects of an encreaſed popula- 
tion, that grand deſidèratum of all wiſe ſtates, 
would be experienced in a proportion almoſt infi- 

nite, within a country ſeparated by a ſlender chan- 

nel from her, over that removed beyond the At- 
lantic ocean. | * | 
When the preſent commercial circumſtances of 

Ireland come, on the other hand, to be weighed, 

an equal, if not a ſuperior advantage will be tound 

to reſult to her, from an unreſtraiaed infercourſe 

with Great-Britain. The two great objects which 

this engage her intereſt, after the improvement of her 
ith conſtitution, are to avail herſelf as much as poſſi- 
li ble of the goodneſs of her ports, and their conve- 
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| nient ſituation for trade, and to cultivate the natu- 

ſ ral advantages of an excellent foil, by an intelli- 

1 gent application to agriculture, and -/ by the intro- 

| duction of manufactures, which ſhall gradually 
| ſupply the materials for this trade. The firſt of 
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| theſe will be beſt attained by inviting the merchants 

it of Great Britain into the ports, either to land their 

1 cargoes, to re- export them, or to vend a part 

jj | of them where they ſhall come in, and ſend away 

1 the reſt to a fitter market; but this cannot be ef- 

i | fected, without ſuch a temptation as the laſt of "oF 
148 theſe regulations communicates, becauſe a mer- 1 
it | 'chant will never be induced, merely by the good- 2 
lit. neſs or convenience of a port, to touch there, . 
1 unleſs through neceſſity, when he knows that part 
it of his cargo may be collected, with conſiderable 
til profit, to ſuit the market of the country, where 
wh | that port is ſituated ; he will then be naturally led 
{8 to conſider how far the poſition of the harbour, 

Wy - with reſpect to his trade, may, together with 
0 his advantage of ſending goods there for ſale, 
| | | be 
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be turned to the beſt account; he will alſo have 
another temptation to reſort to ſuch port, both in 
his trade of export and import; he may there im- 
mediately replace that part of his cargo which he 
ſhips for the Iriſh_ marker, with ſuch produce of 
the country, Whether materials or manufactures, 
as he can procure upon better terms than he could 
at home, and thus he will avail himſelf, with mu- 
tual benefit to both countries, of the effects of 
that ſyſtem, which propoſes to cultivate the local 
advantages of each. It may, and perhaps will be 
urged in Ireland, that ſuch encouragement will 
rend to impede the growth of Iriſh ſhipping ; to 
this it is anſwered, that Ireland, not being a coun- 
try exiſting by itſelf, and conſequently not in any 
wiſe concerned in the maintenance and encreaſe 
of a marine, for the purpoſes of war, it is her in- 
tereſt to employ ſuch veſſels as ſhe can procure 
at the cheapeſt rate, provided it can be done 
without prejudice to the naval ſtrength of the 
empire; her circumſtances, at preſent, or, in all 
likelihood, for many years to come, could not 
furniſh ſhipping for more than a very ſmal! pro- 
portion of her trade; and a navigation act, framed 
againſt Engliſh, as that of Great-Britain former- 
ly againſt Dutch freightage, though it would 
hold out the moſt effectual encouragement to 
the building of lriſh ſhips, would be attended 
with the total ruin of her commerce ; but, ex- 
cluſive of this conſideration, it muſt be obſerved, 
m oppoſition to all arguments of the ſame ſtamp 
that this bears, that there car be very little 
doubt, as ſoon as the circumſtances of the coun- 
try ſhall admit of it, a proper ſhare of the great 
commercial fund will be turned to the trade of 
building ſhips, and that until thoſe circumſtances 
halt, with eaſe, afford ſuch an employment of the 

| E. mercan- 
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mereantile capital, it would be extremely unwiſe to 
force it into that channel.—Beſides the general ad- 
vantages, whicty Ireland would derive to her ports, 
trom a liberty granted to Britiſh merchants of vend- 
Ing part of their cargoes there, peculiar benefits 
would ariſe to Iriſh merchants, from a mutual pri- 
vilege of ſending goods to each country. When a 
merchant imports into Ireland a cargo of goods from 
the Weſt-Indies, or from any other part of the 
world, he cannot always diſpoſe of the whole ot 
it in his own country; various cauſes, well known, 
may conſpire to leave a ſurplus on his hands ; 
if a market is open for this reſidue, though at a 
price inferior to that which the firſt fale brought, it 
relieves him from a burden of dead ſtock, which, 
in proportion as his capital is, or is not, well able 
to bear the loſs reſulting from the accumulation of 
it, is more or leſs injurious to him. The benefits 
of ſuch a market would, no doubt, be reciprocal to 
Great-Britain and Ireland, but the comparative abi- 
lities of each to ſupport the inconvenience and de- 
triment ariſing from the want of it, being almoſt 
infinitely on the ſide of the former, it muſt become 
peculiarly the intereſt of the latter to eftablith it. 
Fhe principal ſupport of all commerce, at leaſt 
with much the moſt productive emolument to the 
country, is founded in a ſpirited cultivation of the 
land, aud in the introduction of thoſe fabrics which 
are beft fuited to the climate, the ſoil, and other 
local circumſtances : With reſpect to the firſt, Ire- 
land, although within a few years much improved, 
is yet far removed from the perfection of which ſhe 
is capable, and, with reſpect to the latter, ſhe- is, 
except as to her linens, almoſt in the very ſtate of 
infancy; that portion of her wealth which can be 
appropriated to manufacturing pur poſes, 1 
85 | | anty 
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ſcamty and precarious: It has been on a ſudden. 
collected from employ ments, to which, before the 
reſtrictions on trade were removed, it had been 
dedicated, and upon any great misfortune, it may 
probably be directed to them again; a country in 
this ſtate, and deſirous to promote the intereſts of 
agriculture . and manufactures, ſhould, it would 
ſcem, regard two general maxims of policy, as moſt 
eflentially conducive to this end; one is, by. no 
means to eſtabliſh any regulations which may tend 
to throw a part of this ſmall capital into particular 
employments, to which it would not of itſelf natu- 
rally apply; and the other, to adopt whatever 
arrangement may beſt promiſe to bring the goods 
as cheaply as poſſible to market. When the choice 
of all the different fabrics is indiſcriminately offered 
to them who are diſpoſed. to embark in them. 
Private intereſt, which is combined with a know- 
ledge of the work, and of the particular encourage- 
ment held out by local circumſtances, will naturaily 
point to the ſelection. of that which probably 
would turn to the beſt account; but when, from 
whatever cauſe, they are either forced or induced 
to enter upon a manufacture, that otherwiſe would 
not engage their attention, the reſult muſt be a 
workmanſhip more incomplete and unprofitable, 
than that they would of themſelves have choſen, 
and conſequently a loſs to the community of the 
difference in produce between the two; which lofs 
muſt fome how or other, be compenſated by the 
Public, otherwiſe the manufacture could not exiſt ; 
and which loſs is, for ſo much, a deduction from 
the aggregate capital of the nation. But, beſides 
this poſitive loſs, there is likewiſe an jncidental 
one, conſiſting of the profit that would accrue from 
the employment to which their induſtry would have 
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been directed, if no ſuch inducement or force had 


been interpoſed; and this is a matter of ſerious 
moment in a country, where the proſpects of im- 


provement in manufactures muſt, in a great mea- 
lure, ariſe from an increaſe of the capital employ- 
edin them. Of all the methods by which the free 


choice of manufactures to be introduced into 4 


country may be controuled, there is none ſo hurt- 
tul to that country as high duties and prohibitions, 


whereby an extraordinary profit is artificially creat- 
ed, for the maintenance of ſuch as may be deemed 
congenial to the induſtry' of the people, or to the 


local advantages of the ſoil. Bounttes and high 


internal - rewards will contribute, and ſometimes 


very prejudicially, to the fame. effect; but with 
this remarkable difference, that they, in general, 
are calculated to promote an extenſion of the manu- 
factures to which they are applied; whereas high 
duties, or prohibitions, operate as an encourage- 
ment to the ſame manufactures only in proportion 
as they are thereby limited, and conſequently as 
the ſale of them is more or leſs monopolized. 
The conſequences of high duties, thus operating, 


are not however confined to the home market: if 
ever, in ſpite of them, the manufactures of a coun- 
try ſhould be enabled io ſeek a foreign one, they 
would then Experience a conſiderable diſadvantage 
in their export; the freightage would be exorbi- 
tanily enhanced; veſſels, that are precluded by ſuch 


dutics from bringing goods into the ports, muſt be 
paid a very advanced price for the conveyance of 


all commodities out of them; ſo that, in reality, 
this ſyſtem would impoſe a tax upon export, wit 
but any benefit to the carrier, or any revenue to * 
ſtate, but with a very great loſs to the ſhipper. 
Great Britain, by a ſufficiency of ſhipping, through 


the influence of the Act of Navigation, is not 
e affected, 
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affected, in this inſtance, as Ireland would be. If, 


therefore, a controul on the choice of manufac- 


tures, in a nation juſt commencing their applica- 


tion to workmanſhip, be deemed prejudicial to 
their general intereſts, certainly that produced by 
the operation of high duties or prohibitions on cer- 
tain fabrics, muſt be more ſo than any other. It 
is worth while to conſider ſtill farther the effects of 
this policy, which ſeems to be a favourite meaſure 
with the manufacturers of Ireland, for the advance- 
ment of their works. The chief, if not the only 


tendency of high duties, is to prevent, as much as 


poſſible, the importation of the goods charged 


with them; and it is ſuppoſed, that thereby, 
through neceſſity, the inhabitants of the countr 


where they obtain, will purchaſe in their ſtead ſo 
much of their goods, fabricated at home, as will 


amount to the fym of the imports that would 
otherwife take place. From this forced purchaſe 


will arife an ericouragement to manufactures, which, 


without . ſuch an extraordinary aſſiſtance, could 


never, perhaps, be properly conducted. In order 


to judge of this ſcheme, it js neceffary to examine, 


whether it will produce the effect propoſed, with 
a real utility to the object it means to ſerve; 
whether that object be ſuch as, in prudence, 
ought to be purſued; and whether, fuppoſing 
both theſe could be demonftrated, it would not 


be attended with ſuch inconveniencies to the gene- 


ral welfare, as are ſufficient to counterbalance the 
intended benefit. There can be very little doubt, 


that a lefſening the number of ſellers in the mar- 
ket, whilft that of the buyers remains the ſame, 
will increaſe the price of the goods to be diſpoſed 


of. In proportion as this is raiſed, will the encou- 


ragement to their production increaſe; but this in- 


creaſe 
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creaſe will naturally diminiſh the confumption by 
the great body of the people ; the aggregate ſum 
to be expended in the purchaſe of neceſſaries or of 
Juxuries, in a country, muſt be nearly the ſame, 
within a limited time ; if, therefore, the price of 
theſe be enhanced, the conſequence muſt be, that 
the fame quantity of money will purchaſe a ſmaller 
quantity of goods, and that leſs of them will be 
bought, than if the price was more reaſonable. In 
Proportion, then, as the ſale of goods is diminiſhed 
by the encreaſe of price, the advantage and encou- 
ragement to manufactures is abated ; and, on this 
account, the operation of high duties may be ſaid 
to counteract, in ſome degree, the very deſign for 
which they were intended. But it will be proper 
here to:enquire, who are to pay this advanced price, 
on the goods manufactured; the common people, 
who cultivate: the ground by manual labour, are 


neither able nor inclined to purchaſe any of the 


finer ſpecies of goods ; moſt of the kinds they uſe 
have been, and neceſſarily muſt be, homeſpun, or 


furniſhed from coarſe manufactures, already ſuffict- 


ently eſtabliſhed for their demand. The higher 
ranks are regulated in their wear by the authority 
of faſhion, and this is moſt frequently exerciſed, in 
decrying what may be eaſily procured, and in 


prizing what muſt be obtained with coſt and diffi- 


culty. The experience of modern times abundant- 
ly proves, that, as this difficulty encreaſes, the rage 
for overcoming it gathers ſtrength, and that high 
duties only augment ſuch a deſire, and the expence 
of the riſque, incurred by gratifying it, among the 
ſuperior claſſes. The general conſumption of the 
articles manufactured, in conſequence of this encou- 
ragement, will be among the middle ranks, of whom 
the manufacturers would conſtitute by much the 
A 5 
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greater part; they can neither apply themſelves to 
the home ſpitining of the neceſſary articles, as the 
common people do, nor afford the extraordinary 


price which the danger of ſmuggling or the duties 


impoſe. Whateyer is bought at this advanced 


rate and made uſe of by one manufacturer, is, ac- 


cording to the amount of this rate, a tax paid by 
him to another, and he, in his turn, exacts from 


his fellow workman, a like impoſition ; the circus 


lation of profit, thus reciprocally diftributed among 
the trade, cannot, in. any uſeful degree, aug- 
ment the manufacturing capital, but the ex- 
pences of living are thereby conſiderably encreaſ- 
ed ; ſo far as the charges of living are thus encreaſed, 
the wages of the workman muſt be raiſed, and the 
profit on the fabric muſt be proportionably ad- 
vanced ; but every advance of price on goods, 
operates formidably againſt the intereſts of all ma- 
nufactures newly eſtabliſhed in a country where the 
capital is ſmall, and where the only chance of meet- 
ing rivals in a foreign market, upon advantageous 
terms, muſt ariſe from the ability of oppoſing their 


long credits and extenſive aſſortments, with a deci- 
live cheapneſs of production. In Great-Britain, 


all the ſeveral kinds of manufactures, at preſent in 
demand, have been long ſcattered over the face of 


the country, and every where ſupported by an 


abundant capital. A monopoly. in the home mar- 
ket cannot be there ſo prejudicially felt, where an 
internal competition is created by theſe cireum- 
ſtances, as it would be in Ireland, where, at the 
commencement of manufactures, they muft be 
neceſſarily few in number, and maintained by a 
ſcanty ' proviſion; yet, even in Great-Britain, 
many, opinions of much weight are found to re- 


probate this monopoly, as injurious to the real and 
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ſabſtan:ial intereſts of trade; and the tariff of 
duties, lately eſtabliſned between this country 
and France, demonſtrates that theſe opinions 
have obtained a deciſive influence upon the 
general policy of the ſtate. It is not, by the ad- 
vanced price of wearables, or of what is neceſſary 
to wing, that manufactures would be affected by 
encreaſed duties or prohibitions : theſe would ex- 
tend their influence to the very fabrics themſelves 
in Ireland; a ſyſtem of this kind could not, in 
Juſtice, be partially inſtituted; every manufac- 
ture has an equal claim on this ſpecies of public 
aſſiſtance ; thoſe that are employed in ſupplying: 
machines, or materials for conſtructing . them, 
would, in all probability, be comprehended with- 
in the encouragement. It is hardly neceſſary to 
add, that the effects of unſkilfulneſs, or of the want 
of ingenuity, which muſt be experienced in thoſe 
branches for ſome time after their commencement, 
would run through every department of workman- 
ſhip, and it is difficult to imagine a confequence 
more eſſentially injurious to the feeble beginnings 
of national improvement in manufaQtures.——The 


next queſtion tor conſideration is, whether the ob- 


ject ſought for by high duties or prohibitions, ſup- 
poſing it attatmable, ought in general policy, to be 
purſued. Upon fhis head, we ſhould' take into' 
view the great proſpects of trade, as it is at. 
preſent circumſtanced in Ireland, in order to diſ- 
cover what relation the particular intereſts of ma- 


nufactures bear to the whole, and how far it may 


be wile to cultivate them, rebus fic ſtantibus, by 
the interpoſition of ſuch compulſive meaſures. It 
is not eaſy to decide, with any certain degree of 
preciſion, upon this; fo many and ſo various are 
the conſtituent parts of the great aggregate of com 
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merce, even in 4 country limited in its powers as 
Ireland, that, without an opportunity of conſult- 
ing all the documents, which can be furniſhed 
upor, each particular ſubject of trade, it would be 
equally abſurd and precipitate to hazard a judg- 
ment, that muſt be, of neceſſity, crudeand unſup- 


ported; it may therefore {uffice, in this place, to 


add one remark, that, when the difficulty of de- 
termining properly in an abſtruſe point of this 
kind, is ſo great, and the uncertainty of advantage 
trom the experiment may prove much greater, the 
rifque of adopring a deciſive ſcheme of univerſal 
operation, muſt appear extremely formidable.— 
But, although upon a mature and well-informed 
deliberation, it ſhould be judged that high duties 
or prohibitions would prove fully competent to the 
proper encouragement of an extended manufac- 
ture, and that in general commercial policy, ſuch 
means of promoting it would not be followed by 
any detrimentat confequences to the trade of the 
country at large, ftill there remains a ſubje& of 
great importance that ought to be fully conſidered, 
before a refolutton in tavour of them ſhould be 
entered into. It is, whether aJopting them might 
not be attended with ſuch inconventenctes to 
the general welfare, as are ſufficient to counter- 
balance the intended benefit.—In the firſt place, 


high duties or prohibitions muſt, pro tempore, cut 


off one fource of revenue to the ſtate, and until 
they produced the capacity of replacing this re- 
venue, by the general improvement of the coun- 
try, through the iufluence of manufactures, the 
deficiency muſt be ſupplied by an additional tax 
upon every member of the community, from the 
man who holds the plough to tlie firſt peer of the 
realm. All taxes raifed by domeſtic impoſts, ulti- 
mately fall upon the land; the intereſts of agri- 
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culture would therefore, mean while, ſuffer 2 
moſt grievous, and we may add, a moſt unjuſt 
diſadvantage. Deprived, as the landholders are, for 


the public ſafety, of the common privilege of ex- 


porting the produce of their induſtry, it would be 
doubly oppreſſive to load them with taxes, that. 
the other members of the labouring common- 
wealth may enjoy a monopoly over them. This, 
however, is not the only, nor perhaps the greateſt 


injury, that agriculture would ſuſtain. If high 


duties or prohibitions ſhall operate ſo deciſively 
to the encouragement of manutactures, it muſt be 
by raiſing. the profit on them much beyond that 
derived trom other objects of induſtry, The rate 
of manufacturing gains will then ſo far exceed 
what may be expected from agriculture, that a 
part of the capital employed on it would probably 


be withdrawn, or that ſhare of the general fund, 


which would otherwiſe be directed to it, would be 
diverted to the more advantageous and gainful 
occupations. In Ireland this preference would 
produce, more detrimental conſequences than poſ- 


ſibly in any other country of Europe; the ſoil 


being, for the moſt part, rich and luxuriant, and 


at the fame time little removed from its natural 
ſtate, all attention beſtowed, or expence laid out, 


on the improvement of it, would yield an extra- 
ordinary return. In proportion, therefore, as the 
expenditure of the national ſtock may be prevent- 
ed from applying to, or diverted from, this object, 
will be the general reſult of loſs to the communi- 
ty. Every improvement in land production will 
augment the ſum of proviſions, and lower their 
price; and, on the contrary, a neglect of this im- 
provement will encreaſe the rate of them, and de- 
prive Ireland of the moſt conſiderable advantage 


the now poſſeſſes, in the cheapneſs of the neceſ- 
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ſaries of life. —Upon all theſe accounts, it ſeems 
evidently the intereſt of a country, ſituated as 
Ireland is, to avoid any meaſure which might in- 
terrupt the natural progreſs of improvement in' 
that direction which the advantage of individuals 
ſhall point out to their ſeveral abilities, their know- 
ledge, or inclinations, and that the principal and 
moſt ſubſtantial object which ſhe ſhould propoſe 
to herſelf is, to gain, if poſſible, a ready market 
for the immediate fale of her ſurplus produce, and 


this, no doubt, can be beſt attained by ſuch a 


commercial arrangement between Great Britain 
and her as ſhall correſpond with the reciprocal ad- 
vantage of both.—If, upon this general reaſoning, 
it appears, that each country will derive an im- 
portant benefit from a mutual interchange of com- 
modities, and that the proſperity of the empire at 
large eſſentially depends upon a rational ſcheme of 
effecting this, with a promiſe of ſtability to the 
meaſure, and of an intercourfe of affection be- 
tween the parties, it remains to conſider, how ſuch 
a ſyſtem as may beſt promote this great end can, 
with the moſt reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſ-, be 
eſtabliſhed. Conſidering the almoſt infinite va- 
riety of ſeparate intereſts that appear on both 
ſides to demand attention, when each individual 
concern is taken into ſurvey, it will be found, 
at all tunes, impoſſible ſo to regulate the duties, 
payable on imports into each country, as to recon- 
cile them with that ſtrictneſs of equity which every 
ſpecific manufacture, or article of commerce, may 
judge it reaſonable to expect; nor would it, in 
reality, be conſiſtent with the ſound policy of the 
ſcheme itſelf, to enter into a detail of this kind. 
The ſcheme muſt be univerſal, and, from the 
very nature of the end propoſed, it muſt alſo be 
permanent. From the firſt of theſe properties, 
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it follows, that what relates to all ought not to be 
warped to the peculiar and diſtinct circumſtances 
of a few, and that what may be loſt by one branch 


of trade will be compenſated to another. — lu 
the ſucceſſive fluctuations of commerce, diſtinct 


and ſeparate duties, impoſed on particular bran- 
ches, to ſuit their reſpective intereſts at the 
preſent time, may, and probably will, be found 
Wholly incompatible with the trade, even in thoſe 
branches themſelves hereafter, and much more ſo 
with that of others, which ſhall ſpring up and make 
a revifion and alteration of ſuch duties indiſpen- 
fible. Permanency, therefore, under regulations 
formed to anſwer a temporary and individual con- 
venience, cannot be expected, and the neceſſity 
of a future change in any part, would hazard 
ſuch a breach of the general ſyſtem as muſt ſhake 


the whole building to the very foundation. A 


certain ſtated aud general ratio. whereon to ground 
the duties applicable to the future trade between 
the two countries, is therefore a main ſupport of 
ſuch a commercial arrangement as can produce the 


effects propoſed. In forming this, the ſtricteſt re- 
gard ſhould be paid to the firſt principle of the 


deſign; namely, that of deriving to the inhabitants 
of both countries, the advantages which the circum- 
ſtances of ſoil, ſituation, and other local incidents 
can beſt ſupply from the general induſtry. When 
this principle is applied to the ratio of duty, it will 
be neceſſar y, again, to take into confideration the 
peculiar ſtate of each country. Great- Britain poſ- 
ſeſſes capital; Ireland wants it: the merchants 
and manufacturers of that country which is defici- 
ent in capital, cannot meet thoſe who poſſeſs it up- 
on equal terms, in the market of either, unleſs the 


capacity of procuring ſuch an addition to the mer- 


cantile and manufacturing fiock, as may be neceſ- 
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fary to the proper conduct of their buſineſs, can, 
by ſome means or other, be communicated to them. 
It will therefore be proper to diſcover, how, in the 
preſent circumſtances of Ireland, this increaſe of 
capital, to be employed in the bu ſineſs of commerce, 
is to be procured. The parliament of that country 
have deviſed a ſcheme of effecting this, which ap- 
pears to be the only ſafe and practicable one, for 
deriving to trade and manufactures, by gentle and 
gradual means, that portion of the aggregate wealth 
of the country, which, being amafled by indivi- 
duals, either remains unemployed, or is directed 
to the relief of private neceſſities, by loan. This 
ſcheme is formed by eur it out an encourage» 
ment to thoſe who are diſpoſed to embark, with 
others, a part of heir money in trade, but who 
might be deterfed from doing ſo, by the apprehen- 
ſions of thereby ſubjecting the reſt of their proper- 
ty to the claims of creditors upon the general firm 
of the partnerſnip, and to the operation of the 


bankrupt Jaws. In conſcquence of it, ſuch per- 


ſons as are inclined to ſpeculate with a part of 
their money in any branch of trade or manufac- 
tures, are relieved from theſe apprehenſions, by 
exempting all their property from the claims of 


mercantile creditors, or the operation of thoſe laws, 


ſave only that part which is appropriated to the 
employments of trade, and which muſt be publicly 
regiſtered at an office when they firſt enter into the 
partnerſhip.—How far this has hitherto. operated 
in that country, towards the end propoſed, cannot 
here be aſcertained; but it ſeems reaſonable t. 
ſuppoſe, that it will produce conſiderable effects; 
and, no doubt, it has wiſely provided the means of 
extending trade and manufactures there, without 
incurring the objection of carrying them on, by 
falſe capitals, which muſt be extremely dangerous. 
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No man, however, under this ſcheme, or indeed 
any other, willadd his money to the aggregate 
fundof commerce, unleſshe can derive from thence, 
at leaſt, what by advancing it upon loans he may be 
aſſured of, without riſque, that is, in Ireland, fix 

er cent. This rate, therefore, appears to be the 
ſmalleſt that can be ſtruck, as that of duty, upon a 
preſumption of affording Ireland the pofhbility 
of adding to her trading capital, or of putting the 
two nations upon a par in the market, and being 
one that reſults trom a general difference of cir- 
cumſtance between the parties, and not from a par- 
tial regard to any branch of commerce, it may be 
judged on theſe accounts, the moſt ſuitable to the 
purpoſes of an univerſal and equitable agreement, 
on this head. It is true an advantage would exiſt 
againſt Ireland, where a rate of fix per cent. upon 
money obtains, when ſhe ſhall ſend her goods into 
Great-Britain, where only that of five per cent. 1s 
eſtabliſhed ; but, beſides that, for many years, it is 
highly probable that Ireland, in moſt articles of her 
trade, will ſupply the foreign. exportation, and not 
the home e e of Great Britain; where 
the internal duties of the country, added to fix, or 
any other rate per cent. on importation, muſt 
render it extremely difficult to combat the ſale of 
old eftabliſhed manufactures, on the ſpot. The 
price of proviſions and of labour in Ireland, muſt 
create, for ſome time, an advantage on her ſide, 
though by no means ſuch as has been repreſented 
by the fears and apprehenſions of Britiſh manu- 
facturers: thoſe apprehenſions have gone ſo far, as 
to pronounce that the home ſale of their fabrics 
could not contend with that of Iriſh manufacturers, 
even protected by a duty of ten and an half per 
cent. and much ingenuity has been exerciſed to 


prove the reality of their danger, ſhould a com- 
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mercial regulation take place between the two 
countries, under this rate of duty. It is certainly 
natural enough, that thoſe who have been for a 
long time in full poſſeſſion of an exclufive trade, 
ſhould wiſh to retain it, if poſſible, entire and un- 
diſturbed; the moſt diſtant chance of infringement 
is ſufficient to create an univerſal alarm among 
them; and, as this chance is leſſened or poſt poned, 
by raiſing the duty as high as poſſible, it becomes 
their intereſt to magnify the propable conſequen- 
ces of a rivalſhip, under a moderate duty, into the 
molt deſtructive evils which their talents can diſ- 
play. But, whoever would judge impartially up- 
on the ſubject, will look to facts, and not depend 
upon theories and ſurmiſes: he will then ſee the 
Britiſh manufacturer ſupplying the Iriſh market, 
loaded with a duty of ten and an half per cent. 
beſides the charges of freight and commiſhon. If, 
therefore, Great Britain can at preſent underſell her 
Siſter Country in her own market, paying thoſe 
charges of near twelve per cent. the latter, in 
order to be enabled to meet her at the market on 
her ſide of the water, upon dangerous terms of 
competition, muſt manufacture her goods at up- 
wards of twenty-four per cent. cheaper than they 
are now wrought in Ireland, ſuppoſing the ſame 
rate of ten and a half per cent. to be payable on 
their importation into Great Britain. This is an 
event almoſt impoſſible, in a country ſtinted in 
capital, and hardly advanced beyond the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of manufacture; and the fact upon which 
the obſervation is grounded, will ſufficiently mani- 
feſt the futility of thoſe apprehenſions, that were 
either really entertained, or purpoſely affected, by 
the manufacturers of Great-Britain upon a late 
occalion. This fact goes a ſtep further: it proves, 
that under a duty of ten and a half per cent. 
Gs eſtabliſned 
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eſtabliſned in each country, Ireland would have 
little chance of vending goods in Great-Britain, 
whilſt ſhe would enjoy the ſame market in Ireland 
that ſhe now does; a diſparity that, in the. cir- 
cumſtances of both, muſt appear wholly inequit- 
able, and palpably contradict the fundamental 
principle of the argument already laid down, that 
of deriving from each country the benefits which 
its local circumſtances can beſt ſupply. At a duty 
of ſix per cent. treland muſt manufacture her goods 
- upwards of thirteen per cent. cheaper than ſhe 
does at preſenr, to gain a chance of ſelling them 
in Great-Britain ; and this, conſidering the advan- 
tages poſſeſſed by the manufactures already eſta- 
bliſhed there, ſupported by powerful capitals, 
muſt be deemed ſufficient to prevent any fudden 
influx of goods, that could occaſion a dangerous 
convulſion to the manufacturing intereſts of 
this country. In fact, if the trade was laid open 
between the two nations, and only the internal 
duties of each, which muſt ever remain, were to 
exiſt, it is by no means probable, that Ireland 
would; in many years, be able to puſh her manu- 
factures into the home conſumption of Great-Bri- 
tain; at leaſt ſuch of them as may, in any wiſe, 
enter into competition with her great and produc- 
tive fabrics.— I he advantages which Ireland would 
derive from the low price of labour there, as re- 
lative to manufactures, would extend princi- 
pally to the branches where manual operation, and 
not handicraft ſkill is required; and therefore her 
fubſtantial hope of gains muſt proceed from em- 
barking in thoſe kinds, which would leaſt inter- 

fere with Britiſh rivalſhip, either in the home or 
foreign market, where ſhe may expect to trade 
through Brit:fh capital. There are ſome fabrics, 
3 almoſt 


( 49 ) 
almoſt peculiar to herſelf, which, on account of 


anttent eſtabliſhment, and, from thence, an ac- 
quired ſuperiority of ſkill in the workmanſhip, 


the can ſupply, even to Great-Britain, on lower 


terms than they can be wrought at home ; but 
theſe are few in number, and of inſignificant va- 
lue in the great ſcale of merchandize, except tae 
immenſe article of linen, which it is evidently 
the advantage of Great-Britain to receive from 
her. Then 

In a commercial arrangement between Great- 
Britain and Ireland, there are two other particulars, 
beſides a rate of duty, » hich muſt be inveſtigat- 
ed; theſe are, what articles it may be proper to 
admit into each country, free of duty, and how 
the trade with the colonies ought. ro be mutually 
adjuſted, in a permanent compact of this kind. 
As to the firſt, it would ſcem, that all raw mate- 
rials of manufactures, and all ſuch as have not 
paſſed beyond their firſt ſtage of workmanſhip, to- 
gether with the neceſſary means, either natural or 
artificial, of carrying them on, ſhould be allowed 
the moſt perfect freedom of interchange ; of the 
firſt kind, are wool, hemp, flax, hides, &c. of 
the ſecond, are woollen, cotton and linen yarn, 
&c. and of the laſt are coals, bark, ſalt, kelp, &c. 
It has been eſtabliſhed as a maxtm, in all coun- 
tries, where manufactures are inſtituted, not to 
ſuffer their raw materials to be exported. This is 
not the place to enter into any argument upon this, 
as a general rule of policy ; it may, or it may not, 
be a right one, in the extent contended for; but, 
if ever there could be. adinitted an exception, it 
muſt be in the inſtance before us. Should the two 
countries conſider themſelves, as engaged in the 


purſuit of their own ſeparate intereſts, through the 


whole 
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whole of a commercial negoctation between them, 
the general maxim, if a right one, will then per- 
fectly apply; but, if they enter upon this treaty, 
with the liberal intentions, which can alone ren- 
der it permanent and mutually productive, nothing 
can be more inapplicable; ſo much ſo indeed, 
that a retuſal to communicate to each other the 
rude produce of their reſpective ſoils, would ar- 
gue, beyond all doubt, fuch a diſpoſition to with- 
hold reeiprecal benefits, as muſt demonſtrate the 
ſtrongeſt deſire of counteracting (whatever often- 
ible profeſſions may urge to the contrary) the very 
end and pur poſe of the agreement. Beſides, in 
the prefent ſituation of the parties, with reſpect 
to this point, it would be. unjuſt as well as unge- 
reus. There is now a free importation from Ire- 
land into Great-Britain, of all the raw materials 
ſhe produces ; on the other hand, there 1s nearly 
a prohibition of export from Great-Britain to Ire- 
land, of the moſt of her raw materials. This 
difference aroſe from the oppreſſive ſyſtem of mo- 
nopoly, which previous to the emancipation of the 
latter, had been erected by the former, as the rule 
of her government; to take advantage of a cir- 
cumſtance, which is the growth of a palpable in- 
fringement on the natural equality of the two 
countries, and in a treaty, as between two people, 
1timately connected by the ſtrongeſt ties, to eſta- 
bliſh an uli paſſidetis of this kind, as between two 
hoſtile nations, who had concluded a long and 
deſtructive war, is wholly inconſiſtent with either 
liberality or juftice. However generoſity may be 
deemed incoinpatible with ſound policy, when 
relative to the conduct of nations, entirely fe- 
parate from each other, as to mutual dependence, 
it ought not to be cxcluded from its place, in a 
treaty 


5 treaty which profeſſes to bind, as cloſely as poſſi- 
4g ble, the affetions and intereſts of two countries 
now exiſting merely by their connection with 
each other. Thoſe virtues of liberality or juſ- 
" tice, ace hardly to be digeſted by the manufac- 
= turing part of a nation; one need only caft an 


= eye over the general complexion of anſwer and 
| mode of reaſoning, by ſuch of them as were ex- 
amined before the Parliament of Great-Britain, 
on the late commercial negotiation, to judge of 
the policy they would adopt in carrying on 4 
meaſure of this important nature. One of their 
objections to the ſcheme then under conſidera- 
tion, aroſe from their apprehenſions leſt the 
people of Ireland ſhould be thereby encouraged 
to work up their own materials, and the dealers 
in leather went even ſo far upon this ground, as 
to prophecy deſtruction to their branch of buſi- 
nels from any regulation which could induce 
their neighbours to manufacture raw hides, and 
by this means, diminiſh the prefent immenſe ex- 
portation of them from Ireland into Great-Bri- 
tain. It may well be queſtioned, whether the 
intereſted ſpirit, which ſentiments of this nature 
diſplay, ſo inconſiſtent with the principles of reci- 
procity, which ſhould conſtitute the baſis of an 
agreement between the two nations, is not, almoſt 


= equally inconſiſtent with the general advantage of 
—_ the couatry it means to ſerve. The very article of 
leather, which occaſioned ſo much alarm to the 


dealers, forms ſo important an acceffary to all the 
works in Great Britain, from the ſtructure of a firſt 
rate man of war, to the ſmalleſt machine uſed in 
handicraft, that ſhould the apprehenſions of the 
workmen in this branch, of being underſold by 
Ireland, prove well-founded, yet the community 
2 would 
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would benefit ten-fold by a reduction of the price, 
though attended by a total annmhilation of the ma— 
nutacture. Applications have been made to Par- 
lament, by the wool-growers, for a liberty of ex- 
porting ; the price of this commodity has been, for 
ſome years, ſo low as ſufficiently to evince that 4 
conſiderable ſurplus remained after tne manufac- 
turing demand, and therefore, that the intereſts of 
the grazing counties were ſo much affected, as to 
diſable them, in a great meaſure, from paying their 
rents. Although a doubt has been entertained up- 
on the propriety of an export of wool to other 
countries, there can Scarce any remain with reſpect 
to Ireland.--An export to that kingdom might bring 
wool to a moderate and fteady level, and prevent 
the neceſſity of ſoliciting ane to thoſe countries, 

which are likely to become the rivals of Great Bri- 
tain in the. general market, without affording any 
of the profits to her, which ſhe muſt derive from 
every article ſeat into that market by her ſiſter 
kingdom. When we come to. the ſecond claſs of 
crticles, wich it may be proper to admit, duty 
free, into each country, we ſhall diſcover the ſame 
intereſted ſpirit, on the part of Ireland, as was re- 
marked on the former head, as actuating the ma- 
nuſaturers of Great Eritain. proceeding from the 
{ſame cauſe and dictated by ſimilar motives. When 
_ the manufacturers in linen and woollen came be- 
tore the Houſe of Commons there, in ſupport of 
what are called protecting duties, they inſiſted, with 
uncommon earneſtneſs, on the neceſſity of impoſ- 
ing an heavy duty on the exportation of linen and 
bay yarn; that is, they were not contented with a 
monopoly againſt other countries, which they would 
gain by a duty on the import of manufactures from 


thence, unlels they could eſtabliſh one againſt their 
own 


„„ 


own brother workmen, by a duty on the export of 
ſuch parts of the rudiments as they wanted to com- 
plete their fabrics. This meaſure would have been 
{till more inconliſtent with the general advantage of 
the country intended to be ſerved by it, than the for- 
mer inſtance in Great Britain. If there be a ſuffi- 
cient demand at home for a manufacture, in any 
ſtage of its progreſs, the advantage of ſelling there, 
rather than abroad, will fully prevent its export; 
but if there be not, then an external demand is ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply the defect and to furniſh employ- 
ment in that particular line, to thoſe people who, 
without it, muſt remain idle; to reſtrain this de- 
mand from abroad, woul4 amount to no lefs than 
an annihilation of {ſo much labour as is created by 
it, and the general encouragement to that particu- 
lar ſpecies being thus abridged, the price of the 
goods would then be gradually raiſed beyond the 
rate which they would otherwiſe bring; ſo far, 
therefore, as this conſequence might enſue, ir 
would operate directly contrary to the intereſts of 
thoſe who wiſhed to promote the meaſure for a ve- 
ry different purpole ; but in Ireland, where manu- 
factures are not yet extended, and where the em- 
ployment of the poor is of ſuch immenſe conſe- 
quence, to throw that great proportion of them, 
at preſent occupied in ſpinning linen and bay yarn, 
upon the mercy of the linen and woollen manyu- 
factures of that country, would be, to the laſt de- 
gree, impolitic and unjuſt. The manufacturing 
doctrine which has been held forth as an axiom 
in trade, that an export of fabrics, before they 
arrive at their laſt ſtages, is unwiſe to ad- 
mit, is not to be ſupported, either from theory 
or practice. Admitting the firſt part of this maxim 
in its fulleſt extent, the conſequence by no means 

follous. 
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follows. It is, on the contrary, an important ob- 


ject to the common induſtry of a people, to open 
a general market for the produce of that induſtry, 


whenever the workmen, in a branch 'of it, chuſe. 


to ſend into thar market. A competition among 
the buyers, and a briſkneſs of ſale, will vield that 
equable rate of encouragement, which muſt pre- 
vent a ſtagnation in the market, that would prove 
deſtructive to all the manufactures depending on 
the purchaſe of thoſe ſubordinate kinds, and that 
ſpecies of injuſtice which would allow a perfect li- 
berty of export to manufactures in a certain ſtage, 


and reſtrain this liberty in another, would, in all. 


ſuch inſtances, bring its own puniſhment along 
with it. It ſeems unneceſlary to enlarge upon the 
propriety of admitting all the natural and the 
artificial means of carrying on manufactures, to the 


moſt perfect freedom of interchange in any ſyſtem, 
which profeſſes to yield a mutual aſſiſtance from each 


kingdom to the other. 

There is no part of any ſcheme to be deviſed for 
a permanent commercial agreement between the 
two countries ſo difficult to be adjuſted, with a pro- 
per reſpect to the ſubſtantial intereſts of both, as a 
regulation of the colony trade between them. 
The colonies are undoubtedly the excluſive pro- 
perty of Great-Britain ; ſhe enjoys a monopoly 
there, and conſequently, a power of retaining or 
communicating it as ſhe pleaſes ; Ireland, on the 
other hand, enjoys a perfect liberty of commerce 


with the whole world, and ſhe may confine herſelf : 


to buy of Britiſh colonies, or reſort ro other coun- 


tries, as ſhe pleaſes. Fortunately, however, it 


appears to be the mutual intereſt of both, not only 


to trade in common to thoſe poſſeſſions for the 


ſupply of the internal conſumption in each king- 
; | | dom, 
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dom, as at preſent, but to allow a reciprocal frees 
dom of interchange to their products, when they 
ſhall arrive in Europe. If Great-Britain ſhould re- 
fuſe a proportionable ſhare of the monopoly, it 
muſt occaſion a neceſſity of importing or purchaſing 
Weſt-India commodities from other quarters. 
Theſe would, in all probability, come much cheaper 
to market at home, than the ſame kinds from the 
colonies, and from hence would ariſe fo ſtrong a 
temptation to ſmuggling them from Ireland to 
Great Britain, as, conſidering the frequent oppor- 
tunities at ail times occurring from the ſituation of 
the two countries, no power of law or vigilance 
could reſiſt. A clandeſtine influx of this kind 
would not only ruin the colonies, but the fair trader 
in Great-Britain, who deals in their commerce, and 
produce ſuch, a convulſion in the mercantile com- 
monwealth as muſt formidably ſhake the whole 
foreign trade of Great-Britain. This is a conſe- 
quence ſufficiently underſtood and acknowledged to 
demonſtrate, that the intereſt of Great-Britain is 
mutually concerned in a communication of her 
Weft-India monopoly to Ireland; and accordingly, 
at the period when Ireland was freed from the re- 
ftraints which heretofore prohibited her external 
commerce, it was prudently determined to beſtow 
on her the liberty of importing directly from the 
colonies into that country, upon certain terme, 
which ſhe now enjoys. The trade which has aroſe 
from this liberty has, from various cauſes, not as 
yet ſufficiently extended itſelf to promote any formi- 
dable effects of ſmuggling. But whenever Ireland 
fhall acquire the means of entering largely into the 
commerce of the Weſt-Indies, ſuch a conſequence 
may be reaſonably expected, unleſs it be provided 
againſt, by admitting that intercourſe legally and 
openly, 


( 59 ) 
openly, which will otherwiſe obtain in an illicit and 
clandeſtine manner. In conſidering how far Ireland 
may be advantaged by accepting this monopoly, 
upon the terms of confining her purchaſe to the 
goods of the Brittſh colonies, regard muſt be had 
to the circumſtances that would attend her pur- 
chaſe of the ſame goods elſewhere. Though ſhe 
ſhould be admitted to buy the produce of the 
French, the Dutch, or any other colonies, ſhe cer- 
tainly could not expect the privilege of ſupplying 
them with European goods ; her ſhips muſt go our 
in ballaſt, and it muſt be, for the moſt part, a trade 
ot import, which would be highly injurious to her 


in her preſent ſtate. If ſhe preferred purchaſing 
the fame goods in Europe, when imported by the 


different proprietors of colonies, it is evident that 
ihe muſt ſurrender all chance of a direct communi- 
cation with the Weſt-Indies. Scarcely any dimi- 
nution of price could compenſate for this; and if 
ſhe was drove by neceſlity to have recourſe to it, ſhe 
would hurt herſelf very conſiderably, but ſhe would 
hurt Great-Britain much more There 1s, beſides 
this commercial intereſt, another of a much higher 
importance, in which both countries are mutually 
engaged, as to the colony trade. It is the great and 
tubſtantial intereſt of the empire. It has been ad- 
vanced, and perhaps upon reaſonable grounds, that 
the colonies of Great-Britain communicate their 
principal advantages to the mother country through 
the growth of naval firength, which their trade 
abundantly promotes. They add the moſt perfect 
energy io the policy of the act of navigation, which, 
notwithſtanding the ſpeculative doubts of ſome of 
the modern writers upon this ſubject, is almoſt uni- 
verſally regarded, as the principal bulwark of the 
imperial power of theſe kingdoms. Great-Britain 

18 


„ 
is therefore at all times wiſely anxious to guard 
againſt any poſſible infringement on the great out- 
line of that famous inſtitution; and Ireland, as a 


ninember of the empire, and one that on the event 


vf a perfect agreement with her ſiſter kingdom, 
would be to the full as deeply concerned in the 
tetence and proſperity of the whole, ought to 
watch over it with the like ſcrupulous attention. 
If Iretand, thas ſtanding on the ſame ground with 
Great-Britain, ſhall equally perceive the neceſſity 
of cultivating the principle of the act of naviga- 
tion, ſhe will, merely on this account, attach herſelf 


io the colony trade, by which that principle is moſt 


efficacioufly ſupported; and to talk of a difference 
of price, or any other mercantile inconvenience, 
when the common ſafety of both Iays at ſtake, is a 
waſte of words, beſtowed on an object wholly un- 
worthy the attention of a great nation, when 
one of ſuch infinite importance preſents itſelf. 
Although this ſeems to be, and really is, a concern 
ot the greateſt moment to each of the parties 
engaged in the arrangement, yet 1t 1s extremely 
difficult to comprehend it within a eoncluſive agree- 
ment of this kind, with a reaſonable degree of 
ſatisfaction to both. Great-Britain has the cuſtody 
of the act in queſtion ; ſhe alſo claims the right of 
altering and adapting its regulations, in future, to 
the exigencies of the empire, and ſhe expects that 
Ireland will bind herſelf to re- enact thoſe regulati- 
ons, which ſhe may think conductve to the reciprocal 
advantage of both, without alteration on her part. 
The good policy of this concurrence, as conducive 
to the welfare of the empire, has not been diſputed 
in Ireland, but the manner of enforcing it hereatter, 
propounded to the parliament of that country, laſt 
ſeſſion, has been violently controverted there. If 

| It appears, 
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appears, beyond contradiction, repugnant to the 
ſpirit and whole frame of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
to ſubmit to the obligation of adopting laws to be 
made, in future, by another country, the terms of 
which laws cannot be aſcertained, at the time of 
entering into ſuch obligation. The very eſſence of 
all freedom, natural or political, is conſtituted by 
the uſe of diſcretion and the power of deliberation ; 
to ſurrender theſe would be to relinquiſh both the 
form and ſubſtance of liberty; and a neceſſity of 
doing ſo, impoſed either by external form, or in- 
ternal conſent, is equivalent to the exerciſe of any 
right, derived from conqueſt. The exiſtence of 
this neceſſity, as ariſing to Ireland from the terms 
of the compact, is denied, and, no doubt, in theory 
it does not follow, from the letter of thoſe terms: 
But in future practice it would in its fulleſt extent, 
and be attended alſo with circumſtances of the 
moſt alarming nature, to the future proſperity of 
both countries. Ireland would certainly poſſeſs, 
under the compact, a power of rejecting ſuch laws, 
relative to trace and navigation, as Great Britaia 
ſhould think proper to enact, and, ſo far, ſhe ap- 
ears, in theory, to retain a diſcretionary and æ 
deliberative faculty; but, if ſhe ſhould at any 
time exercife it, ſhe would, at the ſame time, re- 
Je not only them, but the whole code of regu- 
lations entered into for promoting a commercial 
intercourſe between the two nations, and all the 
privileges that are conveyed by them, and the be- 
nefits that may hereafter proceed from them. 
Every commercial advantage; ſuppoſed to flow to 
Ireland from the compact, encreaſes the neceſſity 
of ſubmiſſion, on her part, to this obligation. But, 
what muſt render this neceſſity abſolutely and in- 
vincibly certain, would be a conſideration of much 
8 greater 
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Zreater moment than any loſs of commercial ad- 


vantages whatever, would be no leſs than the 
ſtrongeſt apprehenſions of a breach between the 
two countries. Great Britain, whenever ſhe ſhall 
make an alteration in thoſe laws, muſt do fo, ei- 
ther from a view to the general welfare of the em- 
pire, or from a deſire of correcting the effects of 
a completion, ariſing from the compact, that, for 
the moment, ſhe may ſuppoſe injurious to her 
particular intereſt. The means of accommodating 
theſe alterations to ſuch a purpoſe, in a thouſand 
different ſhapes, without violating the letter of the 
agreement, muſt occur, whenever occaſion de- 
mands it. In the firſt caſe, when ſhe ſuppoſes the 


welfare of the empire concerned, it cannot be 


doubted that ſhe would not ſuffer Ireland to take 
ſhelter under the exerciſe of a ſpeculative right, 


from the conſequences of a practical infringement 


on the compact, in a point of ſuch immenſe im- 
portance; and in the laſt, when ſhe deems it ne- 
ceſſary to adopt ſo deciſive a meaſure, it can as 
little be doubted, that ſhe has beiorehand weighed 
the probable reſult, with a determination to en- 
force the letter of the agreement, on one ſide, 
whilſt ſhe feels herſelf fo powerfully urged, by 
intereſt, to break through the ſpirit of it, on the 
other. Here then, in the only two inſtances that 


can occur, relative to a change in the Act of Navi- 


gation, it would come to Ireland under little leſs 
than a moral neceſſity of ſubmitting to it, inaſ- 
much as ſhe muſt, by a refuſal, yield up all the 
advantages ſhe would enjoy, by a cultivation of the 
trade, opened to her through the compact, and, 
beſides, incur a moſt tremendous hazard of afford- 


ing to Great Britain, the pretence, when the 


means are alſo in her power, of compelling a ſtrict 
adherence to the literal tenor of the agreement. 
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| beneficial. As a commercial ſtate, ſe ought not 


_ abuſe. It is not probable that it would- reſt, in 


1 


In proportion, therefore, as practice is ſuperior, 
in energy, to ſpeculation, fo far is the neceſſity: 
here de{ctibed, more powerful than one exiſting, 
merely in forms and verbal obligation, and prol- 
pect of the conſequences 15 fully ſuffcient to juſti- 
ty the weaker country, in heſnating to ſubſcribe 
conditions, that ſhall lead to a conteſt with the 
ſtronger, or to a ſurrender of all privilege of Judg- 
ing and deciding in concerns of the utmoſt 1 

portance.—Whatever advantages Great Britalg 
might propoſe to herſelf, by inſiſting on a mea- 
ſure of this kind, which would confer an eflectual 
ſuperiority, not very unlike what {be formerly 
enjoyed over Ireland ; it is, by no means, certain 
that ſuch a policy would be, to her, either ſafe or 


perhaps to entruſt herſelf with it, if ſhe be de- 
firous of cultivating her filler kingdom. 'T here is 
no inftance of ſuch a power, exerciſed by a mer- 
cantile commonwealth, without the moſt flagrant 


her hands, for ever dormant, and the experience 
of paſt times, relative 10 both the fe countries, de- 
monſtrates, that it cannot be called into action, 
without producing miſerable effects. 

This great 6bflacle, to an agreement between the 
two nations, may, perhaps, be properly ſurmount- 
ed by either of two methods : The firſt, by leaving 
the adoption of ſuch changes of the Act of Navi- 
gation, as Great Britain © may deem expedient 
hereafter, to the fret direction of Ireland, and by 
this liberal policy, no ſuch formidable hazard will 
be incured, as the moſt wary politicians in Great 
Britain icem to apprehend. Should the meaſure 
of a commercial union between the two countries, 
by connecting the intereſts and affections of both, 
produce the elleeis ſo carneftly to be deſired, no 
doubt 


— 


6 
doubt can remain, that what tends to the increafe 
of the Imperial ſtrength, or to the general ſecuri- 
tv of trade, muſt engage the anxious ſupport of 
exch. Nothing but the ſpirit of folly can ever 
influence the Iriſh nation, to reject any meaſure, 
propoſing to attain theſe great ends, and which, 
at the ſame time, fairly imparts equal benefits to 
them, as are communicated to the people of Great 
Britain, and nothing but infanity can, at any time, 
urge the Eritiſh legiflature to expoſe an inflitation 
of ſuch infinite importance, to the riſk of an in- 
fringement, by a partial application of its advan- 
tages to their own country. The ſame folly, on 
the one hand, would not be deterred, by the 
black letter of an antient ſtatue, from purſuing the 
phantom of independence, and on the other, all 
regard to conſequences of the moſt ſerious nature, 
to the general welfare, yoo probably be wholly 
obliterated, as it has heretofore been, by the ſpi- 
rit of excluſion and monopoly. If, therefore, the 
parties ſhall. continue to cheriſh the policy of a 
diſtin and ſeparate imereſt, no terms, however 
ftrong and formal, can deter them from a culti- 
vation of it, whenever occaſion ſhalt offer ; but, 
if they ſhall permit reaſon and the ſober dictates 
of prudence to direct them, the very circumſtance 
of a diſcretionary power, left to the free and vo- 
luntary command of each, will effectually ſerve to 
controul both, within a wiſe and juſt exerciſe of 
it. In order to judge of the [ſcope and the efficacy 
of the other method, for the ſecurity of the fu- 
ture regulations of the Act of Navigation, it will 
be necefiary here to obſerve, that, by the one pro- 
poſed in Ireland, and which has been hitherto 
treated of, the univerſal commerce of the two 
nations, as well as that particular branch, which 
is concerned in the trade to the Weſt Indies and 
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the Colonies, is comprehended, within the agree- 
ment, to re-enact in Ireland, all. the commercial 


laws, that ſhall hereafter be adopted in Great Bri- 


tain. The ſame reaſon does not ſeem, juſtly, to 


demand an aſſent to this meaſure, with reſpect to 


other nations, in their communication with Ire— 


land, as with reſpect to that between Ireland and- 
the Britiſh Colonies. It does not appear, that 


Great Britain, treating with her ſiſter kingdom, 
upon terms of equality, has any right to demand 
that ſhe ſhall circumſcribe her commerce to to- 
reign ſtates, within the regulations, which the 
P-1tiſh legiſlature ſhall think adviſeable to enact. 
But, as to the trade with her own Colonies, ſhe 
has the moſt perfect right to impoſe what condi- 
tions ſhe pleaſes, upon a participation of it. — 
Whether it be prudent in one to require, or the 
other to accept, ſuch as have been offered, has 
already been diſcuſſed. On this view of the ſub- 
ject, however, it would, apparently, tend very 
much to the ſatisfactory adjuſtment of the terms, 


upon which a ſettlement of the great point in queſ- 


tion ſhould reſt, to ſeparate the claim of Great 
Britain, in the inſtance of the colony trade, from 
that, which concerns the remainder of the world. 
The latter would, then, remain free to the dil- 
cretion of Ireland, whilſt the former would re- 
ceive ſuch modifications, from time to time, as 


the donor ſhould think expedient, for regulating 


the mutual commerce of both nations, ſo far as 


regards the Colonies of Great Britain only. But, 
were this principle eſtabliſhed, as to the. Colony 


trade, it will be evident to all thoſe converſant in 
the ſubject, that the ſame regulations would pro- 
bably be found neceſſary, by Ireland, to all other 


branches of the commercial ſyſtem. In this caſe, 


however, 
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fiowever, a refuſal, at any time, on the part of Ire- 
land, to adopt the Britiſh alterations in the Act of 
Navigation, could be only regarded, as an infraction 
of the compact on that part merely, which relates to 
the Colonies; and to include within it, an infraction 
of all other parts of the agreement, would be, at 


once, impolitic and unjuſt. Under theſe circumſtan- 


ces, it is apparent that Ireland would labour under 
much leſs moral neceſſity of ſubmitting to ſuch 
future alterations, in the code of mercantile laws, 
as Great Britain ſhould propoſe, than, if the loſs 
of the whole ſyſtem, of mutual intercourſe be- 
tween the two countries, was to enſue, and, ſo, 
far, the unconſtitutional tendency of the requiſi- 
tion would be, in practice, very much abated. 
It then remains to be conſidered, whether, even 
by a refuſal on the part of Ireland, to adopt the 
legal alterations of Great Britain, as to the Colony 
trade, ſhe ſhould be regarded, as having made 
ſuch a breach of the compact, in this particular, 
as to incur a total prohibition of acceſs to the 


Colonies. It has been already ſuggeſted and ar- 


gued, that a prohibition of this Kind muſt prove 
extremely detrimental to the commercial intereſts 
of both countries. If this be well founded, ſuch 


a prohibition ſhould never, in any caſe, be ad- 


mitted. It will be ſufficient for Great Britain, to 
guard, as well as poſſible, againſt the prejudicial 
effects, to herfelf, that are moſt likely to follow 
ſuch a refuſal. The moſt formidable of theſe 
would be, an influx of commodities, which, be- 
ing imported without the future reſtraints of the 
Act of Navigation, might be poured upon her 
coaſts, and ſold at a cheaper rate than her own 
merchants could afford. To correct this, and to 
bring the Iriſh merchant, as nearly as may be, to 
a level with the Britiſh, it might be conſtituted 
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an eſſential part of the agreement, that in caſe 
Ireland ſhould, at any time, withdraw herſelf 
trom the Britiſh regulations of the Colony trade, 
then that particular branch of commerce, which, 
before, was carried on, through an unlimited in- 
tercourſe between the two countries, ſhould be 
reſtrained to certain diſcharging and receiving ports, 
within each kingdom, which ſhould be ſpecified at 
the time of entering into the agreement, in the 
ſame manner, as, at preſent, the tobacco trade is 
regulated. This meaſure muſt be regarded, as 
nothing more, on the part of Great Britain, than 
a wiſe and juſt preventative of the miſchiets, that 
might ariſe to her commerce with her own Colc- 
nies, from the admiſſion of another nation to 
trade with them, upon other terms than ſhe 
preſcribes to herſelf, whilſt it would lay the Co- 
lony trade from Ireland, under ſuch a degree of 
embarraſſment, as might ſervg. at the ſame time, to 
prevent any unneceflary departure from the general 
marine policy of the empire, or, if unfortunately, 
4 commercial breach ſhould occur between the 
two countries, it would tend to bring the venders' 
of Weſt India goods to a level in the Britiſh mar- 
ket. Should this be judged not ſufficiently com- 
pulſive upon Ireland, to induce her concurrence 
with the future alterations in the Actof Navigation, 
another regulation, in the very fpirit of that law, 
might be ſubſtituted. The import of Weſt-India 
commodities from Ireland into Great Britain, 
might be limited to Britiſh regiſtered ſhips alone, 
and they carrying trade of colonial produce would 
then, fo far as relates to the mutual intercourſe be- 
tween the two countries, be excluſively thrown in- 
to the hands of Britiſh owners. There is a circum- 
ftance that merits obſervation, which certainly 
would much contribute, under theſe regulations, to; 
preſerve that good underſtanding between the real 
| | commercial 
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commercial intereſts of both countries, ſo neceſſary 
to their ſubſtantial welfare. A breach that would 
bring on an enforcement of ſuch reſtraints, would 
materially injure the fair trader; the illicit dealer 
would alone be benefited by it, and therefore it 
muſt behove the merchants in each, as well as the 
ruling powers over doth nations, to beware of in- 
volving themſelves and their revenue in the con- 
ſequences of any haſty and ill-judged policy, that 
would mutually and deeply affect them. If there 
e no commercial objection to this mode of ſur- 
mounting. the grand obſtacle to a final adjuſtment 
of this great buſinels, it is pretty certain there can 
remain no conſtitutional one. Ireland could not 
complain, with a ſhadow of reaſon, that her fiſter 
kingdom attempts to reclaim the power of legiſlat- 
ing externally for her: Great Britain apparently, 
and in effect, does no more than guard, with pru- 
dence, againſt the evils, which ſhe has grounds to 
apprehend from an inequality in the terms upon 
which both kingdoms may trade to her own poſ- 
ſeſſions, and only purſues a little farther the ſame 
policy, which Ireland has herſelf adopted and car- 
ried into effect, ever ſince the general liberty of 
trade has been communicated to her, and Ireland 
can never labour under the neceſſity of an unfair 
compulſion, to adopt implicitly whatever the other, 
in the future caprices of monopoly, ſhall pleaſe to 


_ dictate. In fact there is little, or rather no riſque, 


of that country's refuſing her aſſent, to any regula- 
tions of the Colony trade which Great Britain' may 
deem expedient, and which bears the ſemblance of 
equality and mutual advantage. ' The real danger 
is on the other fide, and whoever underſtands the 
actual extent of the authority maintained by the 
Britiſh Adminiſtration in Ireland, and which muſt, 
at all times, be ſufficiently preſerved, to diſcharge 

I the 
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the functions of Government there, will be ſenſi- 
ble, that a tair and reciprocal meaſure of this kind, 
muſt ever meet a concurrence from the legiſlature 
of that kingdom. | 

Let this and other ſubjects of commercial agree- 
ment between the two countries, be arranged 
as they beſt may, by a prudent and juſt acommo- 
dation, ſtill there will remain one of conſiderable 
_ magriitude to be adjuſted, and of a very nice com- 
plexion to be treated on. Great-Britain expects 
from her ſiſter kingdom, when ſhe ſhall fairly em- 
bark with her in the ſame veſſel of ſtate, that 
ſhe ſhall furniſh a proportionable quota to the ge- 
neral expence. This is, in itfelf, ſo perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with ſound and neceſſary policy, that were 
no ſuch article to form an eſſential ſtipulation of 
the treaty, it cannot be preſumed that Ireland would 
refuſe to the aggrandizement, or the ſafety of the 
empire, whatever her means could at any time 
afford. In fact ſhe has never done fo, even when 
an increnſe' of power in the principal, communi- 
cated neither wealth nor greatneſs to the inferior 
ſtate. The aids thus given from time to time, 
in whatever ſhape they may have been yielded, 
muſt de regarded heretofore as the contributions 
of a province to her mother country; and although 
they did not in many inſtances, apply immediately 
to the great and imperial purpoſes of the ftate, 
yet by providing for ſabordinate objects of govern- 
ment, they relieved it from ſo much of the ex- 
pence as was incident to theſe ſervices. In the 
preſent relative ſituation of the two countries, a 
direct grant of revenue from the kingdom of Ire- 
land to that of Great-Britain, may be conſidered 
as a ſubject of peculiar delicacy. In political 
theory, ſuch a yearly contribution, forming a _ 
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gui non of any agreement between the kingdoms, 
appears to ſtrike at the future equality of both, 


that ought to be preſerved, and however this may 


be defended from the objection by repreſenting it 
as a fair price, advanced from year to year tor 
protection to the trade of the contributing ſtate, 
yet ſo far as by the terms of the compact this 
grant is rendered neceſſary and unavoidable, it 
contradicts the fundamental principles of the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution, and brings it almoſt within the 
characteriſtic properties of a tribute. That ſuch a 
neceſſity would really and ſubſtantially enſue, 
under the circumſtances of the part of a late nego- 
ciation which related to this branch of the ſubject, 
appears uncontrovertible, if the argument to de- 
monſtrate the practical exiſtence of it, in the caſe 
of a future change in the Act of Navigation, be 
well founded. There is one conſideration that in 
the preſent inſtance even more ſtrongly enforces 
this argumein. The contribution, being known 
and eſtabliſhed, cannot hereafter be objected to 
on the part of Ireland, as either a novel impoſi- 
tion, unthought of at the time of entering into 
the general agreement, or as a regulation which 
may ſacrifice the commercial intereſts of one coun- 
try to the mercantile avarice of the other. —Here 
both the letter and ſpirit of the compact unite in 
demanding a neceſſary adherence to that article, 
which may be termed a transfer of the conſidera- 
tion money upon which the whole is grounded. 
It is certainly dangerous to ſubje& the diſcretion- 
ary power of the legiſlature to any impulſe from 
external authority, but much more particularly ſo 
in what concerns the grant of money: even forms, 
of apparently the moſt trivial nature, are regarded 
by the Britiſh conſtitution as of the utmoſt conſe- 
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quence, when relative to this moſt important of 
its functions; becauſe it is impoſſible to foreſee 
how far, and how irretrievably, a departure from 
eſtabliſhed maxims may lead towards the over- 


throw of that principle, upon which the very be- 


ing of our liberty depends. But, whether this 
ſpeculative and poſſible evil may be deemed ſuffi- 


ciently formidable to deter the Iriſh Parliament 


from entering upon a meaſure that may produce 
it, the very frame of the propoſition offered on 
this head by Great-Britain, contained ſuch a prac- 
tical ſcheme of carrying this meaſure into execu- 
tion, as, duly weighed, muſt be found of much 


more ſerious importance. There cannot a doubt 


be entertained, by any conſidering perſon, of the 
fair, candid, and liberal intentions of the Britiſh 
ruling powers, either legiſlative or miniſterial, 
with reſpect to the preſent or the future liberties 
of Ireland, in the formation of the terms upon 
which it has been propoſed to unite the two na- 
tions ; but it 1s ſomewhat to be apprehended, that 
the circumſtances of Ireland, with reſpect to her 
revenue, and the principal differences which ſtrong- 
ly diſcriminate it from that of Great-Britain, have 


not been underſtood, or have been overlooked up- 


on that occaſion. ' The revenue of Ireland, as it is 
now collected, is formed of two ſeparate branches; 
one is compoſed of what is called hereditary, the 
other of ſuch aids as have from time to time, been 
voted by the Parliament of that kingdom. The 


former is perperual in its duration; the latter 


temporary, and depending on the continual diſ- 
cretion of the legiſlature. Ihe hereditary reve- 
nue, conſiſting of duties on cuſtoms, exciſe, 
hearth- money, &c. was granted to the crown, in 
perpetuity, in the reign of Charles the "_— 
an 
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and at the ſame time were enacted certain regula- 
tions for collecting them; but theſe duties, in 
proceſs of time, having become inſufficient for 
the maintenance of the eſtabliſhments, it became 
neceſſary for ſucceeding monarchs to reſort to Par- 
liament, at different periods, for additional grants, 
which were made, but not in perpetuity, as the 
former. Various modes of evading the duties be- 
ing deviſed, which were neither foreſcen nor pro- 
vided againſt at the time of granting the hereditary 
revenue, new regulations were alſo neceſſary to 
accompany the new grants, in order to render them 
ſuitably productive. But the new duties being, 
for the moſt part, only an increaſe of tax upon the 
articles already ſubject to the hereditary duties, con- 
ſequently all regulations, directed to the better and 
more profitable collection of the temporary, con- 
tributed to the better and more profitable collection 
of the perpetual duties. A very conſiderable pro- 
portion, therefore, of the hereditary revenue, at 
this day, ariſes from the operation of theſe regulat- 
ing ſtatutes, which are, from time to time, renewed 
and extended, and, forſo much, it depends entirely 
on the diſcretion of Parliament: this dependence has 
been eſteemed the great bulwark of the conſtitution 
of Ireland. It is certainly poſſible, that, by a prudent 
and ceconomical management of the hereditary re- 
venue in that country, under the regulations now 
in force for the collection of it, by paring down the 
civil and military eſtabliſhments to the actual de- 
mands of ſervice, and by retrenching all expences 
which do not effentially contribute to the mainten- 
ance of the regal power, government might be ſup- 
Ported, as far as regards 1ts own diſburſements, by 
this perpetual fund, as it now ſtands. Agreeable, 
therefore, to the propoſed method, relative to a 
; con- 
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contribution from Ireland to Great Britain, by the 
ſurplus over a ftated ſum, that is, over the pre- 
tent amount of this hereditary revenue, the col- 
lection of which was to be ſecured by permanent 
proviſions, it is plain, that the regulating ſtatutes 
of it, which are now temporary, would become 
perpetual ; that the Parliament of that country 
would ſurrender its power over a large ſhare of this 
fund ; and that the practicability of goverament's 
ſupporting itſelf, indepeadent of the people, would 
recur in its full ſtrength. It is the part of wiſdom 
to look forward to ſuch conſequences of publick 
meaſures, as may be ſuppoſed the offspring of bad 
princes, and of the depravity of human nature.— 
If the ſovereign thould conſpire with the nation of 
Great Britain to reduce the legiſlative importance 
of Ireland, all neceſſity of calling a Parliament 
there, would, by a permanent authority veſted in 
the crown of collecting its own revenues, be com- 
pletely ſuperceded ; the conſtitutional maxim which 
enjoins the monarch to conſult his people, de rebus 
arduis regni, would prove too feeble to enforce it- 
felf; and Ireland would advance this antiquated 
principle in vain, againſt the ſtrength of legal and 
undoubted prerogative. The debt of Ireland may 
be held forth as an argument againſt the poſſibility 
of ſuch a conſequence. Without a breach of pub- 
lic faith, it may be urged, the duties applicable to 
the payment of it, which are temporary, could not 
be annihilated ; but it is by no means incredible, 
that Great Britain, under the influence deſcribed, 
ſhould eſteem it a cheap purchaſe, to ſilence the 
voice of her ſiſter at the expence of conſolidating 
this debt with her own, and thereby cut off all 
pretence of murmur from the creditors of the pub- 
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lic. A propoſal therefore, to have the productive 
ability of the hereditary revenue in Ireland ſecured, 
by a permanet act for the collection of it, may well 
be regarded as one that ought to be very maturely 
weighed before it be embraced. Unfortunately, in 
this mode of providing a contribution trom Ireland 
towards the expences of the empire, it will be found 
extremely difficult to inſtitute any means equally 
ermanent and effectual, without an objection of 
the like important nature with thoſe already ſtat- 
ed. It appears that, between two nations upon 
perfect terms of equality with each other, a con- 
tribution, enforced either by a poſitive or a circum- 
ſtantial neceſſity, contradicts the principles of our 
conſtitution, and is derogatory to the rights of an 
independent ſtate: where that nation which con- 
tributes thereby incurs the poſſibility of internal 
danger to its liberties, the meaſure becomes in- 
finitely more alarming, and is rendered highly ex- 
ceptionable, perhaps, both to one country and the 
other. 1 
The firſt of theſe difficulties ean only be obvi- 
ated by having recourſe to the common father of 
both people, whom our happy form of government 
has placed in the midſt between the two kingdoms, 
and who has conſpicuouſly manifeſted a tender and 
anxious concern for their united welfare. Such a 
grant to him from Ireland might, upon mature 
conſideration, be deviſed, as would ſteer a middle 
courſe, between a breach of conſtitution, on the 
one hand, and the future poſſibility of annihilation 
to legiſlative exiſtence, on the other; and ſuch, if 
in any wiſe it can either immediately or indirectly 
apply to the aſſiſtance or relief of Great Britain, 
will effectually ſerve the purpoſes of the empire, 
| N and 


being thrown into an aggregate fund to di 
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and form an equitable contribution from that coun- 

try which enjoys her protection and ſupport. 
| Whoever has had an opportunity of attentively 
conſidering the internal adminiſtration of affairs in 
Ireland, muſt have obſerved, that much diſcontent 
has continually ariſen from the enormous load of 
penſions, and of the exceedings on concordatum, 
with which the eftabliſhment of that country is 
burdened ; theſe furniſh a ground of unceaſing, and 
not unfounded, complaints. I he penſions amount 
to upwards -of ninety thouſand pounds annually, 
and the exceedings on concordatum to above forty 
thouſand ; the latter are compoſed of particular re- 
wards of ſervices, that may be denominated pub- 
lic, which it is inconvenient to place within other 
departments of expenditure, and of douceurs, be- 
ſtowed on objects of miniſterial favour. Both 
penſions and concordatum are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
charges on the hereditary revenue, but this revenue, 
together with that ariſing from temporary grants, 
We 
the general expences of government, the payments 
on thoſe accounts, are, in reality, a deduction from 
this aggregate, which is always made good by par- 


lament, not without violent murmurs againſt this 


application of the 2 money in moſt inſtances, 
and continual cenſures of the abuſe of the power 
by which it is ſo directed. The public, or even 
the miniſterial benefit, ariſing from thoſe impoſi- 
tions, may ſafely be pronounced as wholly inade- 
quate to the diſburſement; the community reaps 
little or none, and the miniſter a very inconſidera- 
ble advantage from them. Notwithſtanding the at- 
tacks conſtantly repeated every ſeſſion againſt thoſe 
charges, it is by no means probable that they will 
de diminiſhed, and on the other hand, conſidering 
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their preſent large amount, and ſtill more, that if 
a compact ſhall be formed, upon any ſcheme be- 
tween the two nations, the revenue of Ireland will 
then become more eſpecially an object of care to 
Great Britain, 1t 1s not more likely that they will 
be ſuffered to encreaſe; taking them therefore as 
they at preſent ſtand, and ſuppoſing that they will 
not be hereafter augmented in the ſum total, the 
only advantage to the adminiſtration in both king- 
doms, muſt ariſe from ſupplying the vacancies 
as they occur. On a review of theſe vacancies for 
near ſixteen years, that is from the commencement 
of Lord North's miniſtry to the time of the laſt re- 
turn to the Iriſh Parliament, and then deducting 
from the whole ſum given by thefe vacancies, that 
of ſuch penſions as were granted to judges who re- 
tired, and to other public officers whoſe demands 
were not of grace, but of juſtice, and of ſuch as 
were beſtowed upon addreſs of Parliament to the 
Crown, the remainder will afford ſuch an average 
by the year as conſtitutes the real miniſterial be- 
nefit, and it will be found a very poor equivalent 
indeed for the burdenſome expence of this efta- 
bliſhment, or even for the odium neceſſarily at- 
tendant on the meaſvre of keeping it to its full 
amount. Taking them therefore at their preſent 
value, they would form a ſubſidy of near one hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds annually, forty 
thouſand of which, namely, the exceedings on con- 
cordatum, would immediately apply to the pur- 
poſes of a contribution from Ireland, and the re- 
mainder as the lives of the penſioners ſhall fall in, 
or the penſions now on the lift ſhall ceaſe. This 
grant would, in point of emolument, far exceed 
what canbereaſonably expected for many years from 


the ſurplus of the hereditary revenue, over and 
| K | above 
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above the ſum of ſix hundred and fifty-ſ1x thouſand 


pounds a year, and tt would relieve both nations 
from the preſſure of a dead and unproductive ex- 
pence. Againſt ſuch an application of this fund 
ſome objections may be ſtarted, which it is proper, 
in this place, to conſider ; it may be ſaid, that a 
part of the concordatum being paid to neceſſary, 
though minute ſervices, theſe will ſuffer by an 
alienation of the funds for maintaining them. To 
this it is anfwered, that if they be of a public 
nature, there is no danger of their being overlook- 
ed or unprovided for by Parliament; if of another, 
they ought to be ſuppreſſed at a juncture when the 
exigencies of Great-Þritain and Ireland require the 
moſt provident attention to the encreaſe ot the re- 
venue in both countries; the ſame may ſerve as a 
reply to a ſimilar argument in fayour of penſions ; 
ſome of theſe, undoubtedly, bear the ſtamp of 


public utility and of public juſtice ; ſuch are the 


{alaries of officers continued to them after they are 
incapable of duty, during the remainder of a lite 
almoſt ſpent in the diſcharge of a laborious em- 
ployment, and ſuch are the grants to different 
branches of the royal family, who claim from every 
member and trom every ſubject of the empire, 
proofs of their zeal and attachment, proportioned 
to their ability and to their gratitude, for the bleſ- 
ſings they enjoy under a mild and beneficent go- 
vernment ; objects of this kind can never wart in 
Ireland, a ſuitable attention; it is even more than 
poſſible, that the generous ſenſe of humanity and 
of loyalty, for which that country is ſo remarkable, 
would extend the proviſion, in ſuch caſes, beyond 
the line which a prudent adminiſtration might think 
it neceſſary to draw, in the preſent circumſtances 
of the penſion liſt, There are ſome reaſons which 
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may be preſumed to maintain an influence in the 
breaſts of miniſters, in favour of the power to 
beſtow theſe eleemoſynary gifts on ſubjects of a 
very different complex ion, but their authority may 
be conſiderably leſſened, by remarking, that the 
preſent race of penſioners are not ſuppoſed liable 
to any other than the death of nature, and that by 
the help of a little prudent forecaſt, their places 
may be, in time, ſupplied by another generation, 
to the producing of which, rhe event of a commer- 
cial agreement between Great- Britain and Ireland 
will powertully contribute. Beſides the objections 
Juſt ſtated, and which may be termed the objections 

of government to an alienation of the pention and 
coneordatum fund, there are two others which 
may be called national, and which merit a ſeparate 
conſideration. It may be urged, on the part of 
Great-Britain, that a certain and a ſtated ſum would 
not be a ſatisfactory proviſion from Ireland, pro- 
portioned to the growing proſperity of that king- 
dom, towards the ſupport of the naval force of the 
empire, to which it is intended to be applied. It 
is pretty certain, that under the influence of a wiſe 
and rational treaty of commerce with Great-Bri- 
tain, the ſurplus of the hereditary revenue in Ire- 
land, over and above the annual fum of ſix hundred 
and fiſty-fix thouſand pounds, would, in courſe of 
time, produce more than the aggregate of the pen» 
ion and concordatum fund, but it is at leaſt as cer- 
tain, that for many years it would produce much 
leſs. If this difference could be ſo aſcertained as 
to become the object of calculation, it would pro- 
bably be found a more lucrative ſubject than the 
reverlionary encreaſe of the hereditary revenue. 
By an accurate and well digeſted ſurvey of the 
preſent trade of Irelan1, no doubt as near an ap- 
Fa K 2 proach 
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"roach to certainty might be made upon this ſub- 
ject, as the nature of ſuch a queſtion can poſſibly 
admit. To thoſe who are qualifted and inclined to 
enter upon this diſpoſition, it may not be tmproper- 
here to obſerve, that there are ſome articles which 
form a large proportion of the hereditary revenue, 
and which are not great objects for an increaſe of 
commerce to operate on, conſequently they will 
furniſh very little to this reverſionary income; 
theſe are quit and crown rents, amounting 10. up- 
wards of 1ixty-five thouſand, and hearth- money to 
above ſixty-one thouſand pounds annually. - It will 
alſo be proper to confider, how far cuſtoms and im- 
ported exciſe may ſuffer a diminution, by lowering 
the duties upon the reciprocal admiſſion of goods 
into each country, agreeable to the terms of the 
treaty. | 
As the duties upon imports into Ireland form the 
ehicf part of the commercial branch of the here- 
ditary revenue there, the moſt productive encreaſe 
of this revenue muſt ariſe from an additional im- 
portation. It will therefore be worthy attention in 
an eſtimate of this kind, to conſider whether a 
large augmentation of imported articles into Ireland 
may be reaſonably expected, under a ſyſtem by 
which the commerce and manufactures of that 
country are propoſed to be extended. Put whether 
there ſhall appear, or not, a probability of an in- 
creaſe to the hereditary revenue, more Jucra- 
tive in expectation than the penſion and con- 
cordatum fund in poſſeſſion, it may juſtly be 
repieſented, on the other ſide, that ſome advan- 
tage would ariſe to Great- Britain from the very 
circumſtance of the contributions being known. 
and aſcertained in its amount; the application of 
it would be more detcrminate, and the ſervice for 
| | | which 
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which it is provided would receive, from a fixed 
and permanent ſubſidy, a more beneficial ſupport 
than from one, by its nature, ſubject to continual 
fluctuations. Ihe principle upon which a provi- 
ſion from the increaſe of this revenue appears to 
have been ſelected, namely, that it will be one 
proportioned to the growing proſperity of Ireland, 
and therefore ſatisfactory, does not, upon exami- 
nation, juſtify this preference, or the concluſion 
which has been drawn from it. On the contrary, 
an encreaſe of this revenue in Ireland, equal to 
the amount of the penſion and concoraatum fund, 
that is, to one hundred and forty thouſand pounds 
annually, would manifeſt ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate 
of the refources of that country, as muſt repreſent 
that, as a contribution, very ill proportioned to 
its growing proſperity. A confequence might, be- 
ſides, follow ſuch a bargain, drove between the 
two kingdoms at the time of eſtabliſhing the com- 
pact, which might operate hereafter very much 
to the diſadvantage of the empire. The people 
of Ireland might be induced to rely upon the very 
terms of the original agreement, and however 
their capacity of aſſiſting Great Britain may be 
enlarged in time of peace, when it muſt certainly 
be at the higheſt, they might deem it ſufficent 
to comply with the ſtrict tenor of the article; 
whereas, by avoiding the appearance of a com- 
pulſory obligation upon this head, propoſed by 
one nation, and entered into by the other, and 
left to the natural impulſe of their own feelings, 
deeply intereſted in the ſafety and proſperity of 
the empire, there can be very little doubt, that 
nothing ſhort of inability would bound their efforts 

to maintain and augment it. 
On the part of Ireland, a national objection may 
alſo be raiſed to ſuch an appropriation of the pen- 
ſion 
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ſion and concordatum fund as is here propoſed, 
It may be urged, that atter this alienation, the 
crown will retain a power of impoſing upon the 
hereditary revenue a burden of equal weight, and 
of the like nature. This muſt be acknowledged, 
if it cannot be ſatisfactorily obviated, to be a diffi- 
culty completely formidable; to leave the evil 
complained of in its full capacity of recurring 
would be, to the laſt degree, unwiſe and precipitate. 
But if it ſhould be judged expedient to relinquiſh 
this power of adding to the burdens of the public 
in that. country, that 1s, in other words, if the 
hereditary revenue ſhould be ſurrendered by the 
crown into the diſpoſal and management of Par- 
liament there, all the ftrength and conſequence of 
this impediment would be totally annihilated. - To 
enable the crown to form a juſt eſtimate of this 
meaſure, it may be neceſſary to value the advan- 
tages which it at preſent enjoys, or ever can de- 
rive, from a property io circumſtanced as the he- 
reditary revenue of Ireland. In the firſt place, 


it muſt be remarked, that the ſole and excluſive 


rizht in the crown to diſpoſe of this property, has 
been frequently combated by the lawyers of that 
country; they have aſſerted, that the grants con- 
veving the hereditary revenue, excepting a very 


mall part, which is veſted properly in the crown, 


have, for the moſt part, in terms ſufficiently ex- 
plicit, appropriated the duties to general public 
uſes, and that when they have not done fo, a 
ſpecial exemption from gift, grant, leafe, or pen- 
{ion, has been purpoſely inferted, to preciude the 
crown from a private application of the produce 


of theſe duties. It is, therefore, poſſible, that a 


queſtion on this right may, in time, be agitated, 
and the preſent ſuſpenſe of it renders it prudent 
to abſtain from any other, than ſuch an exerciſe 
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of the power as bears the appearance of genera 
ſervice. The appropriation of it to the peculiar 
maintenance of. the footretigh; may, therefore, be 
citeemed impracticable, and the advantages re- 
ſulting to the crown, from the poſſeſſion of it, may 
be looked on as merely relative to the government 
of the kingdom, and to the. adminiſtration of rhe 
regal authority. Beſides the impoſition of pen- 
tons and concordatum on this fund, there are con- 
tinual drafts made on it, in virtue of king's letters, 
as they are called, Theſe are, in fact, grants of 
the crown, for the moſt part, to different public 
ſervices in Ireland ; they are principally confined 
to ſuch as the king is ſuppoſed more immediately 
concerned in ;—the building, or the repair of 
cuſtom-houſes, and the ſupport of royal foun- 
dations, engroſs the largeſt ſhare. But there are 
many inſtances of grants in this department, ſoli- 
cited and procured by ſtrong applications in be- 
half of favourite ſchemes, that do not always re- 
dound to the honour of the crown, or the benefit 
of the community. t does not even appear that 
government is intereſted in the promoting of 
them, except in a very ſubordinate degree, by 
gratifying the individuals at whoſe inſtance this 
ſpecies of royal bounty is extended. Such are 
the principal, if not the only advantages, which 
the crown enjoys, or probably can ever derive, 
from a dominion over the hereditary revenue in 
Ireland ; and if it can be reaſonably preſumed, that 
by ſurrendering it into the hands of Parliament, on 
the preſent occaſion, all theſe advantages may, in 
ſubſtance, be preſerved, and an additional power of 
a much more intereſting nature be acquired, the 
great obſtruction to an adjuſtment of this important 
concern, in the manner deſcribed, will diſappear, 
and leave the ſubject to an impartial and juſt ex2- 
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mination. It has already been argued, and certainly 
upon the moſt ſolid grounds, that, with reſpect to 
the public ſervices defrayed by the. exceedings on 
concordatum, there cannot remain a doubt of Par- 
liament's adopting them, as a part of the eſtabliſh- 
ments; that, with reſpect to ſuch penſions as com- 
poſe a part of the appennage to the branches of 
the royal family, and ſuch as are the ſtipendiary 
reward of worn-out ſervices, no diſtruſt can be en- 
tertained of the loyalty or the generoſity of thoſe, 
whole duty it would become to provide them ; ag 
little can it be ſuppoſed, that the public works of 
their own country, the exigencies of which are 
every day under their own inſpection, can remain 
unnoticed and unſupported, by the men whoſe 
province it muſt be to watch over them. If con- 
dence be denied to a people, in the management 
of their own immediate concerns, tt muſt be fol- 
ly to entruſt them, as a party, in thoſe of another 
nation, where prudence and good faith are fo in- 
diſpenſibly requiſite. Should it ever be deemed 
expedient to accept from Ireland the whole, or 
any part of the fund now abſorbed by theſe two 
impoſitions, as a reaſonable contribution from that 
country, on the event of a commercial agreement, 
the mode of negotiating that transfer may be ſo 
regulated, as to avoid even the ſpeculative breach 
of equality between the two nations, or the more 
ſubſtantial danger to the conſtitution, in either coun- 
try. The grant might be made directly to his ma- 
jeſty, as an equivalent to the crown for a ſurren- 
der of the perpetual revenue now veſted in it: he 
would then ſtand the diſtinguiſhed umpire and the 
glorious benefactor to both his kingdoms. Such a 
power of extending the royal grace to all his peo- 
ple, would, in his mind, outweigh the whole maſs 
ot unproductive advantages, ſuppoſed to * 

| | | a domi- 
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a dominion over the diſtribution of a fund, ſtrictly 
limited to general uſes; another opportunity of 
manifeſting to the world his magnanimous reliance 
upon the loyalty and attachment of his ſubjeqs 
would be embraced, and the ſame reign would 
hand down to future times, two rare examples of a 
ſovereign repoſing, with a | pagan confidence, 
upon the grateful affection of an empire, rendered 
happy through his paternal care. To the Parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and Ireland, an opportunity 
of equal importance would al ſo preſentitſelf. The 
latter would have the glory of reſcuing their coun- 
try from all apprehenſions of future danger to the 
conſtitution, and, at the ſame time an occaſion of 
diſplaying that liberal ſenſe of a benefit conferred, 
by which nations, as well as individuals, are cha- 
racterized. That of Great Britain might lay hold 
of the ſame conjuncture, to manifeſt the cordial 
attachment with which they deſire to bind the ſiſter 
kingdom to an equal and reciprocal communication 
of good offices; they would avoid the odium of 
defacing the ſtatute books with the record of ſome- 
thing like a tribute on one ſide, and of ſomewhat 
not unlike the demand of it on the other; they 
might regulate the payment of the contribution from 
Ireland, when they ſhould acquire the right of do- 
ing ſo, agreeable to the wiſe and ſalutary terms, 
preſcribed by the late treaty upon that heal. How 
far they might, or ſhonld deem it incumbent on 
them, as the repreſentative of a great nation, to 
proceed in their returns of gratitude to their Prince, 
it would ill become an individual to ſuggeſt: too 
much, perhaps, has been already advanced, upon 
ſubjects c this delicate and comprehenſive nature; 
it muſt be equally preſumptuous and unneceſſary 
to hazard more. 
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